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An Editorial 





New York's 


"Test Election 


week on a Wallace “test” election in New 

York’s 24th Congressional District. Wallace 
was represented by Leo Isacson, the candidate 
of the Communist-controlled American Labor 
Party. Pre-election expectations were that the 
Democratic candidate, Karl Propper, would win 
in this stronghold of Edward J. Flynn. Isacson’s 
plurality (55.8 percent of the total vote in a 
four-way election) was extremely impressive. 
There are lessons to be learned from this elec- 
tion, and the Wallace campaign as a whole; it is 
foolish to shrug off the episode. 

In a broad perspective, however, this election 
was not at all representative for the nation 
and without much value as a “test.” This desig- 
nation was somewhat carelessly affixed by the 
newspapers because of the fact that it was an 
early election in which a Wallace-endorsed can- 
didate was involved. But in terms of a sample 
of the nation’s electorate, it was obviously 
atypical and provides few clues for gauging 
Wallace’s strength in November if he does not 
withdraw. 

But the election does embody a great many 
lessons about a number of important facets that 
will be central to the Presidential campaign, 
to the kind of appeal that Wallace will make, 
the issues he will raise, and to what we can 
learn about democratic structures and prac- 
tices. The election provides us with an oppor- 
tunity to learn a good deal about mass moti- 
vation and about the underlying social situa- 
tions that serve at its base. Most of all it can 
teach us—if we are sincerely in search of this 
knowledge—how to cope with movements like 
the one Wallace represents (a Communist salad 
with liberal rhetoric for mayonnaise), as well 
as with the general problem of political 
demagogs. 


Ti: eyes of the nation were focused this 


Wallace’s speech endorsing Isacson was one 
of the most skillful addresses he has ever had 
written for him. He sought to spotlight every 
conceivable social and racial sore-spot on the 
body politic that was relevant in terms of the 
special interests of this electorate. His contri- 
bution was to hurl salt into the wound. He 
exploited the fact that those who are justly out- 
taged by social and political inequity, often for- 
get that those who indict injustice and agents 
of injustice are not always per se right doers. 
Wallace’s own record on some of the issues he 
raised shows that he is frequently evasive, even 
cowardly in a number of incidents. Wallace’s 
principle of telling the audience he is speaking 
to at any given time what they want to hear, 
he utilized to the full in this address. 

As a further illustration, there is the well- 
known incident when he addressed a Stalinist 
audience in Madison Square Garden on Sep- 
tember 12, 1946. After several feeble passes at 
the USSR in an “objective type” speech, Wallace 
was booed. The response of this widely hailed 
“fighter” was to delete all further adverse refer- 
ences to the Soviet Union whenever they ap- 
peared in his prepared address as previously 
Teleased to the press. Asked why he did this, 
he replied in characteristic fashion: “Because I 
felt I had been booed enough. I din’t see any 
Particular point in making a riot in there.” 
But denunciation of Wallace’s vote-seeking 


opportunism, a denunciation both desirable and 
necessary, is hardly adequate. The real answer 
to Wallace, and to allied demagogic movements 
of the Stalinist and Fascist type, is to remove 
the sources of injustice. It is, for example, not 
enough to inform Negroes of Wallace’s chicanery 
and callous exploitation, for the sake of votes, 
of the practice of Negro segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces. For after the 
legitimate and truthful expose of Wallace is 
finished, the Negro knows that the fact of segre- 
gation remains. What is called for is a simul- 
taneous campaign against such unpalatable, 
undemocratic and indecent injustices as ‘segre- 
gation in the armed forces—a policy which 
graciously allows a man to die for his country, 
but which carefully informs him at the same 
time that the country does not really consider 
him a part of it. 

wt 


* * 


One of the best clues that the Wallace cam- 
paign yet discloses to the deep-rooted, basic 
anxieties that are embedded in our contempo- 
rary society is not that he is supported by a 
certain number, but that many of those who 
support him do so because of what they think 
he stands for. It is plain that there is wide- 
spread discontent—like fields of dry grass that 
can be swiftly set on fire—with 19th century 
politics, with the amoralism of the major par- 
ties, which are dedicated primarily to political 
success and to entrenchment in power. 

There is a demand for a political movement 
that is more than an organized spoils system 
with occasional verbal declarations of idealism. 
It is clear that there do not exist two clear-cut 
major parties in America, each standing for a 
distinct political and economic program and 
philosophy. In the Democratic Party, there are 
included Southern Bourbons and Northern 
machine politicians that are components of that 
party for historical, traditional and convenient 
reasons rather than reasons of conviction. In 
the Republican Party are also machine politi- 
cians and there are reactionary feudal leaders 
with the Weltanschauung of the Jim Fisks and 
Jay Goulds. Citizens who find none of the an- 
swers to their pressing problems in these two 
parties, hunger for an alternative. Unfortun- 
ately, it is the Henry Wallaces and their ilk 
who offer their services. 

One of the persistent political lessons that 
would seem to be inherent in the intermittent 
small, but recurrent successes of the appeals, 
from time to time, of various ham-and-eggs 
plans, money-manipulating schemes, old-age 
panaceas, and the like, is that there exists a 
considerable amount of uncanalized ferment in 
unformulated terms. Messiah-poseurs like Wal- 
lace are supported because of their histrionic 
roles as dissidents, saviors, and so on. To merely 
expose such political rogues is to ignore com- 
pletely the ferment and the discontent, and 
their causes. At the present time, a third party 
of national and genuinely liberal proportions 
may not be possible. But in long-range terms 
it is these very genuine problems which are 
productive of anxiety and which call for full 
creative and liberal economic, social and po- 
litical programs to cope with them. We have 
barely begun formulation of programs to deal 





with the atomization of the personality of con- 
temporary man by the structures of our tech- 
nological society. We have not made any sig- 
nificant start in ridding ourselves of permanent 
economic insecurity, or toward full utilization 
of the most modern scientific developments. In 
short, we have yet to take the first steps toward 
living like productive human beings who benefit 
rather than suffer from their own creations: 
the advanced findings of science and technology. 
There is not vet an adult and authentic Amer- 
ican culture in keeping with the status of our 
scientific achievement. 

That Wallace exploits these very serious 
issues—with Communist support and guidance 
—in an opportunist fashion that is indecent, 
merely adds to our sense of sadness, and to the 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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FOOL TA RIE NN PR 


at. the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 















The Lost Dream 


ALTER LIPPMANN condemns 
W publication of the docu- 
ments on Nazi-Soviet relations 
as well as the Voice of America broad- 
casts based on these documents. Mr- 
Lippmann asserts that it is “propa- 
ganda that backfires,” that the docu- 
ments were selected not by scholars 
but by propagand- 
ists, and that the 
Voice of America 
needs 
brains, more ex- 
perience, and bet- 
ter judgment.” 
Lippmann is one 
of our most prom- 
inent analysts of 
rs foreign affairs. In 
' 


“more 


Europe his prestige 
is even higher, as 
he is considered to 
enjoy influence in the State Depart- 
ment. Lippmann has condemned the 
Truman Doctrine, aid to Greece in 
the civil war, the rehabilitation and 
unification of Western Germany: he 
has demanded the reduction of Amer- 
ican commitments all over the world. 
Lippmann does not like Soviet ex- 
pansionism or Communism. Yet on all 
these issues his attitude has not been 
in conflict with Moscow’s line; it has 
been rather parallel to the Stalin- 
Molotov course. 





. “ - 


These documents, on Soviet-Nazi 
relations, Lippmann says, show that 
Russia and Germany partitioned East- 
ern Europe just before Hitler attacked 
Poland. “This is not news to Eu- 


ropeans,” he exclaims. For them, 


“these documents demonstrate how 
little ideological differences count” in 
the policies of the great powers. To 
the Germans, he contends, the State 
Department publication demonstrates 
that, had the alliance with Russia been 
maintained, Hitler might have won the 
war. 

It is not true that Europeans really 
knew what the relations were between 
Moscow and Berlin during the first 
years of the war. Not only did they 
not know the facts, but even today 
they are confused. A powerful propa- 
ganda campaign from the other side 
has been convincing them that no 
one can rival the Soviet Govern- 
ment in consistent opposition to fascism, 
Nazism, and reaction; that Hitler and 
Mussolini were imperialists of the same 
type as the governments of Britain and 
France, whereas Moscow has always 
safeguarded the independence of all 
nations. The documents published by 
Washington strike a powerful blow 
against this propaganda. They show 
the actual intentions of Stalin and 
Molotov, as well as their faithful ad- 
herence to the alliance with Hitler. 
Documents dated November, 1940, pre- 
sent the Soviet conception of a division 
of the world between the Axis powers 
and Russia, with India and Iran as 
prospective Soviet spheres in Asia. 

The recipe for “cold war” is ten per- 
cent diplomatic exchanges, ninety per- 
cent ideological warfare. Let's not 
neglect the ideological battle that is 
now being waged; it may prove de- 
cisive at a crucial moment in the 
future. Peoples are not robots; they 
ure susceptible to different interpreta- 
tions of “national interests.” 







A well-known French author writes 
me from Paris in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 8: 

“The influence of erypto-Commu- 
nist intellectuals continues to be 
formidable in the universities, among 
publishers, and in the press. We 
don’t have the collection of docu- 
ments here which was published 
recently and appears to have made 
some impression in the United States. 
Three or four French newspapers 
have mentioned them—and that is 
all; the whole affair has passed 
virtually unnoticed. It is impossible 
to get hold of a copy at either the 
American Embassy, the American 
library, the Information Center, or at 
Brentano’s. This illustrates American 
behavior only too well. Always too 
little or too late. They waste millions 
of dollars feeding Tito but save a few 
hundred dollars when the education 
of Western Europe on essential points 
is at stake. Yet at the same time 
they should take a look at the pub- 
lications and information agencies of 
the Communists. They actually 
overflow with all sorts of editions, 
on all subjects, in all formats,—you 
wouldn't believe it unless you saw it. 

“Camus’ aphorism, ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, we get sacrificed by the Amer- 
icans,’ expresses only too well the 
attitude of those intellectuals who 
have neither succumbed to Soviet 
enticements nor lost their heads to 
the American mirage. The anti- 
American campaign of the Commu- 
nists, succeeding that of de Gaulle, 
is extremely effective; its effects are 
considerable and lasting. No wonder 
that the movie, Grapes of Wrath and 
the writings of Steinbeck, Heming- 
way, and Caldwell are having a 
terrific success, as they tend to dis- 
credit America.” 

a we ” 


Liepmann possesses an unparalleled 
ability to see all the secondary issues 
in a situation and to overlook the 
primary ones. He is afraid, for instance, 
that German nationalists will draw the 
conclusion that their salvation lies with 
a German-Russian coalition, and that 
therefore the publication of the docu- 
ments is harmful. It is more than 
doubtful whether the German nation- 
alists of a distant future will need 
these documents to arrive at this con- 


clusion. Buf whatever conclusions the 


Germans may draw is of secondary j 











portance today; Soviet policy is fg 
more important. It is certainly use 
to look at both sides of a problem; 
is just as important to single out the 
essentials. Lippmann chides the Amen 
ican military mission to Greece for its 
inability to influence the domestic po}- 
icy of the Athens Government. Ye 
there is a more important and imme- 
diate issue in Greece—the resistance to 
aggression by the Soviet satellites, ang 
this primary issue Lippmann evades, 
The same applies to the German prob- 
lem and, in general, to United States 
postwar commitments. The prevention 
of further Soviet expansion, in Ger. 
many, Turkey, Iran, China, or Korea, 
is today the primary issue on the inter- 
national arena, and Lippmann appears 
to be oblivious to this problem. More- 
over, his advice and recommendations 
‘practically amount to the contraction 
of United States activity and with. 
drawal from territories and_ spheres 
abroad. A new vacuum would thus be 
created in one or the other part of the 


world. It may be filled by ever-ready 
Soviet material. Lippmann seems un- 
perturbed. 


* ” * 


Europeans and Soviet leaders are 
right, however, in their attitude toward 
Walter Lippmann. There are consid- 
erable numbers of people in this coun- 
try who still believe that to avoid 
conflicts and build the basis for a 
decent and happy life, US foreign ac- 
tivity must be reduced to a minimum 
and its involvement in international 
affairs shortened as much as possible, 
What Henry Wallace puts into naive 
slogans, Lippmann dishes out in scien- 
tific terms. 

It is always the same lost vision they 
are after—the lost dream of a nation 
so great that it can afford not to have 
any long-range policies, of the greatest 
power on the globe prospering in a 
state of self-imposed “splendid isola- 
tion” and beneficent passivity. But the 
dream is lost and it is lost forever. 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Coast of Imbecility 


N the atmosphere of individualism 
] the mind steadily deteriorates. I 

am not allowed to lift even the 
most feathery object. If any one of 
my sweet-voiced nurses sees my brow 
even slightly ruffied, I am sure to 
hear the patient admonition: “Now 
remember! No heavy thinking. Just 
rest.” But a man 
must do some- 
thing. He can't 
just lie there like 
a snake or a croc- 
odile. 


Under these 
circumstances my 
friends haye come 
energetically to 
my relief. They 

Bohn have surrounded 
me with 
sellers. The vol- 

umes lie piled on the window-sills, on 
the radiators, on the tables. For an 
invalid who must be guaranteed 
against being scared by a serious 
thought, they are the perfect recrea- 
tion. My system of selection is fool- 
proof. 1 keep last week’s Herald- 
Tribune Book Review section handy. 
When I finish one novel I reach for the 
one next-highest on the list of best- 
sellers. 





best- 





Only three times has this system 
gone wrong. Once I read a novel by 
a Russian. It was so good that I got 
excited about it. Quickly my nurse 
issued a stern decree: “From now on 
you must stick to strictly American 
products.” Once she made an excep- 
tion in favor of a French novel. I 
suppose she has the conventional 
notion that the French are a frivolous 
people. But when she saw how en- 
grossing this French tale turned out 
to be, she issued an injunction against 
it. And I must confess that one novel 
by an American served to bring my 
blood pressure up—and its a_best- 
seller, too. But this is contrary to all 
the rules. 

The regular belt-line literary prod- 
uct of the present time is the historical 
novel. I see that Neil H. Swanson, 
author of Unconquered, really pro- 
poses to introduce Detroit production 
techniques into the literary realm. He 
is reputed to be busy with the first 
of 30 novels covering the entire history 
of our country. After reading an as- 
sorted lot of these “historical” tales 
I am quite ready to believe that a 
husky fellow who starts early enough 
may accomplish this feat. 


But I regret that Mr. Swanson has 
got ahead of me with his plan to end 


historical novels by burying the world 
in them. For I had a production plan 
of my own of which I was mighty 
proud. My outline was to center about 
the bat{le of Gettysburg and was to 
be geographical rather than political. 
Each volume was to trace the military, 
political, amatory, linguistic and other 
experiences of a soldier from one of 
the states of the Union or of the Con- 
federacy. Since there were 11 rebel 
states and 23 which were faithful to 
the Union. it will be seen that my 
prospectus exceeds in number of vol- 
umes projected that of the sturdy and 
prolific Mr. Swanson. And it has other 
advantages. The final volume, the 35th, 
was to bring all the characters to- 
gether. In a _ historical novel such 
matters are easily managed. I might 
have fixed it up at a bivouac just after 
Pickett’s dashing charge. Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe—perhaps the spirit of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson—might drop in. 
The dramatic heart of the tale, of 
course, would be the drawing up of 
the Gettysburg address. The whole 
company including Lee, might help 
with the spelling and punctuation. It 
would be a scene to fill all other “his- 
torical” novelists with endless envy. 
The fact that the distinguished gather- 
ing actually never took place has 
nothing to do with the case. The cur- 
rent fiction writer—with his eye on 
Hollywood—is the master of history, 
not its servant. 


I now speak of these matters as one 
having authority. I have.read these 
novels from end to end, have taken 
them apart and have figured out what 
the authors had to start with in the 
way of ideas and what little rags of 


history they wove into their fabrics. 
These confections are not examples of 
the art of prose fiction as that art was 
understood by Dickens or Tolstoy or 
Hawthorne. Neither are they dashing 
tales of adventure like those of Dumas 
or Hugo. . 

They are curious cases of miscegena- 
tion exhibiting some traces of imag- 
ination, some pretenses to historical 
research and tremendous faith in the 
reader's gullibility. Some of them 
have pseudo-learned introductions— 
some even have offended bibliogra- 
phies of sources. Others are decorated 
with notes offering thanks to renowned 
historians. But once the tale gets under 
way, the sky is the limit. Whether 
the hero started in as a farm boy, a 
wealthy merchant’s son or an army 
officer—first thing you know he is 
hobnobbing with Washington or Lin- 
coln and turning the balance of his- 
tory at some crucial moment. 

The rapid typewriter-manipulators 
who keep these highly-praised works 
sliding down the line are quite free 
from the necessity of creating real 
people who bleed when they are cut 
and rouse emotions of love or distaste 
in the reader. They move so fast from 
battle to battle that there is hardly 
time for them to leave anything in the 
way of individual existence. Each one 
is given a sort of code-mark which 
serves to establish a rough classifica- 
tion. A New Englander keeps saying 
“Eyah” over and over again. A South- 
erner covers the world with “Howdy” 
and a lady ejaculates “La!” on every 
possible occasion. Differences in pe- 
riods trouble these historical research- 
ers not at all. The regional dialects 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Washington and the Nation | 


From the 
Cold War 
Front 


From The New Leader’s Washington Bureau 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Bend- 
W 22 over backward to avoid 

magnifying minor Soviet 
pin-pricks of hostility, Washington 
was Officially silent this week over 
the Polish Government’s arrest of 
fve crew-members of a US Aijir- 
force plane in Warsaw. The plane 
had provided official transportation 
for US Ambassador Stanton Griffis 
fom London to Warsaw. US Air- 
foree planes—and in the past Navy 
vessels predominantly—have fre- 
quently provided transportation for 
US diplomatic personnel. Other na- 
tions also have long done the same. 
Diplomatic courtesy—if not immun- 
ity—sanctions practice as of long 
usage. The State Department, not- 
ing a week-long flood of billings- 
gate from Moscow because of US 
publicatton of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
documents, refused to join the fish- 
wives exchange of abuse with the 
Kremlin and issued no statement 
over the arrest of Ambassador 
Griffis’ transportation crew; never- 
theless, score was being kept here 
of the scarcely-veiled hostility of 
the Polish Government. 

® The American publication of 
documentary evidence of Nazi-Com- 
munist collaboration in starting 
World War II was answered by 
Moscow this week with the hurling 
of more wordy charges by Kremlin 
at the US and Britain—but no pre- 
sentation of evidence. Moscow this 
week repeated the charge that the 
Soviets first made in 1943—that US 
and Britain sought a separate peace 
with Germany. It was noted, how- 
ever, that unlike the US procedure, 
Moscow only issued charges, no 
documentary or other evidence. The 
Kremlin apparantly expected world 
opinion to accept the bare word of 
the inventors of “The Big Lie” 
technique. 

® The Soviet Union moved a 
diplomatic pawn this week to put 
Italian Communist leader Togliatti 
in a better position for the March 
election in Italy. Reversing previous 
Soviet demands for former Italian 
colonies, Molotov last Monday sent 
a diplomatic note to Italy saying 
Russia now favored entrusting Italy 
with trusteeship of her former colo- 
nies “for a reasonable time.” Diplo- 
Matic sources here see the wording 
of the Soviet move as an attempt 
to kill three birds with one stone: 

1. Strengthen the dwindling popu- 
larity of the Italian Communist 
Party for its bid for power this 
Spring. 

2.0ust Britain as the occupying 
power in Lybia in order to cancel 
British permission to US Airforce 
Planes to land at Mellaha airfield in 
Lybia. 

3. Let weakened Italy move back 
into her Mediterranean colonies 
“for a reasonable time”; the latter 
phrase keeping the door open for 
another reversal of Soviet position 
after the Italian elections so that 
Moscow can again demand the 
Colonies. - 

® In cynical scorn of its s#emn 
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pledges at the Moscow Conference 
of joint action with the US for crea- 
tion of an independent Korea, Rus- 
sian authorities in Soviet-occupied 
northern Korea this week an- 
nounced unilateral establishment of 
a Communist government ultimately 
intended to embrace the American- 
occupied zone in southern Korea as 
soon as the Americans get out. In 
thus trotting out its successful Polish 
pattern for domination, the Soviet 
Union not only defied the USA but 
also the United Nations. The UN 
Commission for Korea is now cool- 
ing its heels in Seoul, American 
zone, having been refused permis- 
sion to enter the Soviet zone. 

@® President Truman this week in- 
ferentially blamed Russia for a 
“ruthless” Communist campaign of 
“deliberate and wanton destruction 
of Greek villages.” In his second 
quarterly report to Congress on 
current aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the President said he found it “sige 
nificant” that the guerrilla warfare 
is directed at the Greek people 
rather than the Greek army. 

Estimating Greek guerrillas at 20,< 
000, the President issued a veiled 
warning to Moscow that “if the 
guerrilla menace should increase as 
a result of greater outside assist- 
ance, a new situation would be 
created which would have to be 
dealt with in the light of circum- 
stances prevailing at that time.” The 
President told Congress Greece’s 
economic recovery will have to wait 
until internal security is established. 
He said the Marshall plan will 
provide the economic assistance. 
But he significantly added that this 
would not cover “any additional 
military assistance required for 
Greece and Turkey, which will, at 
the appropriate time, be sought 
from the Congress.” 

@® Chilean diplomatic officials 
have notified the US of full details 
in their discovery this week of a 
Communist sabotage plan in north- 
ern Chile, where there are impor- 
tant nitrate fields and copper mines. 

@® Fourteen members of the House 
Labor Committee may be called as 
witnesses to help convict Harold 
Christoffel, Daily Worker hero from 
Milwaukee, of perjury when he told 
the Labor Committee on March 1 
that he is not and never has been 
a Communist. Christoffel’s defense 
counsel, O. John Rogge, a former 
assistant attorney general, is trying 
to free Christoffel on the technical- 
ity that a committee quorum was 
not present when Christoffel made 
his statement. 

@® John Davies, member of the 
international executive board of the 
Communist-dominated United Pub- 
lic Workers (CIO), resigned this 
week in protest against the Stalinist 
policies of UPW President Abram 
Flaxer. At the same time, Detroit 
local 191 of the UPWA demanded 
that Flaxer be ousted as union 
president for imperilling the rights 
of the union’s members by failing 
to sign a non-Communist affidavit 
as required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 












UNFAIR TO THE DAIRY LOBBY 
Maybe you're not this bold about the delights of oleomargarine, but here are some 
of the people who are trying to make oleo (selling at less than half the price of 
$l-a-pound butter) available to the housewife without the unsavory job of blending 
the color in a bowl. A prohibitive tax on the sale or use of colored oleo, passed years 
ago under the prodding of the dairy products lobby, would be repealed if Indiana 
GOP Congressman E. A. Mitchell (left) and Miss Muriel Farris of the League of 
Women Voters have their way. Women’s and consumers’ groups are fighting for 
passage of one of seven bills lifting the exhorbitant tax on sales of yellow oleo 
soon to be the subject of hearings before the House Agriculture Committee. 





On Italian 
Socialist Unity 


By Giuseppe Saragat 


Secretary of the Italian Socialist Labor Party and Vice-Premier of Italy 


T the Zurich Conference of Eu- 
A ropean Socialist parties the 
French and Belgian Social- 
ists offered their services to:attempt 
a re-unification of the Italian Social- 
ist movement, if circumstances jus- 
tified such an effort. Accordingly, the 
Italian Socialist Labor Party sought, 
before the recent Antwerp  Con- 
ference, to create the “circumstances” 
favorable to unity—without success. 
Ever since the Socialist Labor 
Party seceeded from the Socialist 
Party we have been advocates of 
Socialist unity, if and when the So- 
cialist Party (under ‘the leadership 
of Pietro Nenni) breaks the chains 
by which it is manacled to the Com- 
munists. We believe in a Socialist 
party which is free and independent 
and devoted to social democracy. 
Our task is to keep alive the flame 
of democratic Socialism among the 
members of the party from which we 
split, and to unmask the bureaucratic 
machinery set up by Nenni and Bas- 
so. We have always been skeptical 
of the possibility of reaching any 
agreement with Nenni, but we were 
willing to make every effort toward 
unity with the membership of the old 
Socialist Party and hence welcomed 
the good offices of the French and 
Belgian Socialists. We hoped that 
our Sociaiist Labor Party could form 
a common front with the Socialist 
Party in the March elections. But 
Nenni’s poiitical machine preferred 
a bloc with the Communists. 


It is obvious that in a bloc with 
the Communists the Socialists candi- 
dates would have to take orders from 
Togliatti. Communists always de- 
mand absolute subservience in any 
united front. 

We submitted our proposals for 
Socialist electoral unity to the French 
and Belgian Socialists, as a first step 
toward re-unification of the two par- 
ties. These proposals were placed 
before the subsequent Antwerp Con- 
ference. But Nenni was determined 
to prevent discussion of them. He 
denied the very existence cf the So- 
cialist Labor Party. He made a dem- 
agogic speech about leaving the de- 
cision as to electoral tactics to the 
next convention of his party. He 
said that the General Assembly of 
the Conference had no right to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the 
Italian Socialist Party. This was 
sheer blackmail. The Zurich Con- 
ference ad unanimously upheld the 
right to “interfere” in the affairs of 
the Italian Socialist movement in an 
effort to unify it. 

Harold Laski came to the aid of 
Nenni and sabotaged our effort to 
discuss the whole problem. The 
British delegation came to the defense 
of Nenni’s “principle” of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of the various 
Socialist parties. Hence our propo- 
sals were pigeon-holed and the Con- 
ference missed an opportunity to 
serve the cause of Italian and Euro- 

ean social democracy. 






Director of the Spanish Information Bureau of the Republican Government in Exile. 


r s}HiE New York Post on Jar ! 6 
published an article by George 
Fiel Eliot whi as tyy ! 


“jelding vhich i rit 
of ‘ iin trend of American thought 
Ky 5) 
} ot hi yl] j ( 
Vv a oa ny pet Li t € een 
t hemselves but ‘ ot 
< lo ull Spall ne 1d 
1 1 000,000 ipbitant co- 
it forn part f Western 
kurope and it possess I ible 
mines wealth, especiall in coppel 
wolfrar inc and mercu But, con- 
tinue li Eliot Bec Is¢ ‘ io not 
like the Government of Spain, and 
pal larly the individual at the head 
of that Government, we keep Spain in 
the position of a sort of international 


pariah, denied membership or partici- 
pation in any United Nations organiza- 
tion virtually debarred from all 
vorld community activities, unable to 


take part in international or European 


Then Major Eliot goes on to say that 


he, and the majority of the American 
people ith him, don’t like Stalin 
either, or Tito or Trujillo or Peron, 
and that neverthele these gentlemen 
ure in the United Nation ind the 

iiou international agencie vhich 
Nias been created ince th 

The reader conclusion, naturally, 
is that if we don't like Franco or Stalin 
or Tito or Trujillo or Peron e should 
either exclude all of them from the 
United Nations and it pecialized 
agence accept them all. But this 
conclusion suggested by Major Eliot is 
sophistry, as is the whole line of argu 


ment of his article. It is not a question 


of whether or not we like Franco. This 
Isnt eauty contest. Qur choice ha 
nothing to do with the hape of 
Stalin oustache or the ever more 
pronounced outline of Franco’s paunch 
It is a question of being realistic, and 
therefore, perhap a little cynical 
Major Eliot knows perfect! vell 
that the United Nation i not 
philanthropic organization dedicated 
to encouragin an interest in canary 
culture or cross-breeding corn The 
United Nations is the organization of 
the countrie vhich won the Second 
World War against Germany, Italy and 
Japan. For that reason, Germany, Italy 
and Japan are not membei nor are 
their allies uch as Bulgaria, Hungary, 


Austria or Rumania. For that reason 


Spain is excluded gut there is still 
another consideration. While Italy and 
Austria (countries to be covered by the 


Marshall Plan) have changed their 
regimes in accordance with the general 
concepts which serve to define democ- 
racy, while Japan is engaged in a tre- 
mendous effort to wipe out her feudal 
social system, while in Germany a 
number of forces capable of organizing 
the country on a democratic basis are 
germinating, Franco Spain is the only 
one of the losers in the Second World 
War which still maintains the same 
political regime intact. 

Franco's “fairly intact neutrality,” as 
Major Eliot calls it, was nothing but 
the product of the General’s own 
propaganda. In its most recent issue 
the magazine Foreign Affairs, edited 
by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, pub- 
lished a chapter from the forthcoming 
book The Spanish Story: Franco and 
the Nations at War, by Herbert Feis, 
in which reference was made to a par- 
ticularly interesting aspect of our rela- 
tions with Spain, that is, oil shipments 
Mr. Feis shows, in a manner which 
leaves no room for doubt, that the 
“neutrality” of General Franco, mani- 
fested only in the winter of 1943-44 
when the Allied victory was already 
assured, was the result of American 
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Franco and the Third War 
Should US Seek Spain as an 


By Jaume Miravittles 


pre ure exercised throu the sus- 
pension, for three montl of all oil 


shipments to Spa n 


* * 

Franco therefore ntitled to 
rship in th ite tional com- 

unity rm of to ove the A 
! ise Franco tne | inv ( of 

coalition wl ! 

But in reite I tnat U I t be 
realistic, and, again, cynic: Suppos- 
that we say, the Se« World War 
is over; as a result of the defeat of 
Germany a new alignment of forces 
has appeared, and it is in the light of 
this new reality that political economic 
and military alliances must be con- 


sidered 

Very well, let us accept this position. 
(The fact that I am writing in the 
New Leader will indicate to Mr. Eliot 


what my attitude is with regard to this 


eral information. According to this 
magazine, the United States at present 
has only five armored divisions in Eu- 
rope. The total American air forces 
are composed of 1,720 fighter planes 
of the most modern type, and 144 
lonz-range heavy bombers Russia’s 
present forces consist of 180 armored 
divisior plu 0 divisions belonging 
to her atellite states, or a total of 
230 division Russia’s air force, which 


{ 


would be used principally to repel 
an eventual American attack by our 
long-range 


40.000 


bombers, is made up of 
fighter planes, according to 


United States News. 


In other words, if war broke out 


before America is fully prepared, 
adequate 


reserves, 


Franco’s army without 


equipment or manpower 
would be incapable of resisting the 


Russian torrent for more than three 
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new alignment of forces and in which 
camp I shall fight if a military conflict 
unfortunately breaks out.) 

Let us accept, then, the position that 
the United States must consider the 
present regime in Spain, not in the 
light of its conduct during the Second 
World War, but in the light of its 
possibilties for action in a third such 
conflict. In speaking thus, I, a Spanish 
refugee and former leadér of the anti- 
Franco militia of Catalonia, am beating 
all records for realism (or for eynic- 
ism). But I do so as a polemical con- 
cesson to the realism (or cynicism) of 
Major Eliot. 

If a Third World War breaks out, 
it will obviously be a conflict between 
the United States and Russia. It will 
occur either before the United States 
has had time to prepare her atomic 
armament, or after. Everyone is agreed 
that if war breaks out before, Russia 
will occupy Europe, including Spain, 
in a few days. Only a short time ago 
Time Magazine published a secret re- 
port by the Russian General Cha- 
paredze to this effect, and the United 
States News recently carried a com- 
parative study of American and Rus- 
sian military resources ‘in Europe 
which corroborated the Soviet Gen- 


or four days, a period of time which 
obyiously would not be sufficient to 
give the United States a chance to 
launch a counterattack from the Iber- 
ian Peninsula. If war broke out after 
the United States had had time to 
prepare her atomic armament, the sit- 
uaton would not require the military 
intervention of Spain. 


as * * 


l AM not a specialist in military 
affairs. But it is obvious that a war 
between the United States and Russia, 
once the former had been able fully 
to prepare herself, would necessarily 
be above all a political war. It would 
not be a question of military occupa- 
tion of Russia, such as Napoleon, and 
later Hitler, attempted. Bismarck said 
long ago that Russia gould swallow the 
whole German army and not suffer 
indigestion. This political war to which 
I refer would have as its object, instead 
of the military occupation of Russia, 
the destruction of the Soviet govern- 
mental apparatus through an atomic 
attack on its political, military, indus- 
trial and transportation centers. It 
would be a sort of “coup d’etat,” such 
as the “convert” Curzo Malaparte en- 
visaged in one of his books, executed 
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from abroad, with the aid 
This “coup” carried out by the A 
ican air force, would be supplemented 
politically inside Ri a by a direc 
and sincere appeal to the diverse peg. 
ples of the country to seize power. Not 
by any stretch of the imaginat Q 
we visualize what role Franc fp 
play, « in the atomic 
the nerve centers oi Soviel } er, af 
Im the peal to people ¢ 
power into their own hand 

If war breaks out in the near future 
Franco’s utility will be negligible. If 
war breaks out after Amerca has com. 


pleted her preparatons, Franco cannot 
be of any assistance at all. In the 
meantime, any substantial concession 
on the part of Washington which helps 
to consolidate his regime will only 
serve to deprive the United States of 
that moral integrity which alone could 
justify before history and the world 





an atomic attack against the threat L 
to democracy of Soviet Russia. 

I have dwelt on the possibility ofa 
war between the United States and 





Russia simply for the sake of answer 
ing Major Eliot, because I believe thai ® 











his present apparently pro-Franc™ ° 
position is determined entirely by his % 
concern with such a possibility. . 

But this war does not have to break q 
out. And for that reason, our position - 
with regard to Franco must be based P 
on our knowledge of what he stands . 
for as illustrated by his past conduct, i 
and not on his possible action in the : 
future. In order that such a war ma . 
be prevented, it is imperative that the a 
Marshall Plan should triumph in Eve , 
rope, with all that it signifies in the t 
way of moral, political and economie | 
reconstruction. Franco, a- representé™ . 


tive of totalitarianism, must not & 
allowed to consolidate his power with 
the aid of a plan designed to combé 
totalitarianism. The American peop) 
should demand the inclusion of Spai 
in the Marshall Plan. Furthermor 
the nations of western Europe shoul 
demand Spain's inclusion in the greé 
democratic confederation which Bevili 
outlined in his recent speech. But be 
fore Spain can participate in the Ma 
shall Plan, before she can take het 
rightful place in the western world 
one indsipensable condition must ® 
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fulfilled: General Franco must go 


WHO SAID THIS IS A MANS 
WORLD? 


@ Senator J. Howard McGrath 
chairman of the Democratic Na 
tional Committee, is authority fot 
these figures: Women disburse 8 
percent of the family budget: they 
buy 80 percent of consumers goodsi 
they own 70 percent of privaie 
wealth: hold 65 percent of the 
savings accounts, 40 percent of the § , 
real estate, 50 percent of industri! 9. 
stocks, and are beneficiaries of 8 § , 
percent of insurance policies. ’ 

He added that the women vote! § ; 
will decide who the next Presiden! § , 
will be, appealing to them to volt § 
for Truman as a New Dealer. 


- an —-_ — —-- . oo 2 ef af 





‘ 
@ Michael Obermeier, who faces § | 
the possibility of deportation as * 
Communist alien, has been unani- § 
mously named general manager o § 
Local 16. Hotel and Club Em-§ 
ployees, AFL. Obermeier is the § 
former president of the local, but § 












declined to run for re-election § | 
ostensibly because he feared. * § 
the Daily Worker reported, that : 
“international AFL union leader §' 





intended to disqualify non-citizens” 
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The Communal Health: 





On Compulsor 
Health 


Insurance 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 





The subject of socialized med- 
icine is more than likely to become 
increasingly important in the near 
future. To adequately probe the 
subject from several focal points, 
The New Leader is printing a series 
with cpposing 
points. Recently. we prinied “The 
Abuses of Socialized Medicine.” by 
Walter Nichol. Alfred Baker Lewis, 
the author of this article, has writ- 
ten widely on social problems and 
allied fields. 


of articles view- 


























VERY industrially advanced na- 
3 tion has been forced to take steps 
to provide some sort of social 


against interruptions of in- 
come due to accident, illness and un- 
employ Since 1912 the states have 
undertaken one by one to provide, 
through Workmen’s Compensation, a 
minimum of security for stoppage of 


security 


ment. 


income for industrial workers because 
of industrial aecidents. During the 
Roosevelt Administration this first pre- 
liminary step toward a social security 


system was extended greatly by federal 
action, so that unemployment benefits, 
old-age pensions. and mothers’ aid were 
provided to compensate for interrup- 
tion of income due to old-age, unem- 
ployment, or the death of the wage 
earner. Permanent disability in the 
form of blindness was also provided 
for. 

Interruptions of income due to sick- 
hess and non-industrial accidents are 
still not covered at all. Progressives 
who are carrying on the New Deal 
tradition have made proposals to do 
that, however, and President Truman, 
following in Roosevelt’s footsteps, has 
urged that this be done. The chief pro- 
posals are those embodied in the Wag- 
net-Murray-Dingell bills which have 
been introduced in Congress for the 
past several years. 

These bills would set up a system of 
compulsory health insurance to provide 
part pay for those who are sick, similar 
to the part payment provided for the 
unemployed, except that it would be 
done on a federal basis. There is of 
course no reason whatever in common 
Sense why this should not be done. A 
man who is sick needs cash desperately 
to pay for his personal and family ex- 
Penses, for they continue as before 
while his income stops. 

The most controversial of the Wag- 
nher-Murray-Dingell bills would pro- 
Vide free medical, surgical, dental, 
Nursing, and hospital care for those 
Who are sick, or hurt in non-industrial 
accidents. It is proposed to cover the 
expense of this by an appropriation 
€qual to 342% of all wages up to $3600 
# year plus a similar percentage of the 
income of the self-employed. -No method 
of raising this sum is specified in the 
bill, but presumably it would be raised 
by an addition to the present taxes for 
old age and unemployment benefits, 
divided accordingly between contribu- 
tions by the workers and their employ- 
ers Consequently the system is limited 
to medical care for those who are em- 
Ployed and their dependents and the 
8el.-employed and _ their dependents. 
But it is provided that the medical 
fare, provided under the bill can be 
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made available for the destitute and 
for employees ol states and local gov- 
ernment bodies, by having the states 
contribute on their behalf to the fed- 
eral fund. 

The free medical care provided for 
sured persons would include all need- 
ed preventive, diagnostic, and curative 
services by a family physician ot the 
patient’s choice; services of specialists 
when required; hospital care; labora- 


tory and X-ray services; unusually ex- 


pensive medicines; special appliances 
and eyeglasses. Dental, home nursing 


services may be limited 
personnel, facilities or 
inadequate; but if dental 
have to be limited, priority 
given to services for children. 


and auxiliary 
in extent, uf 
funds are 
services 
must be 


» a 


As president of an insurance com- 
pany, the Union Casualty Company, 
which specializes in group accident and 
health insurance for labor unions, IL 
can assert from our experience that the 
need for such a federal system of health 
insurance, providing both cash benefits 
and medical, hospital, and surgical care 
for workers and similar care for their 
dependents, is very great. Organized 
labor is endeavoring to meet the need 
of such insurance by setting up group 
insurance plans and asking the employ- 
ers to pay all or part of the premium 
as part of their collective bargaining. 
But this is a very unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for a compulsory health insur- 
ance on a nation-wide basis. The most 
highly skilled workers, who are the 
best paid and need such insurance least 
because they can best afford to pay 
for medical care themselves, usually 
have the strongest unions and can get 
for themselves the best benefits 
through collective bargaining. Those 
who need medical care most get it least 
except in so far as they get it from the 
charity of doctors. 

The cost of getting the business is 
extremely high. Commissions to brok- 
ers, advertising expense, and other so- 
called acquisition expenses are a need- 
less charge on the premium and yet 
will always continue as long as private 
companies handle the business. Even 
in the case of our company, which pays 
no commissions to brokers on union 
group insurance, and can therefore give 
higher benefits, there are other sub- 
stantial acquisition costs which cannot 
be entirely eliminated. All these costs 
should be eliminated, yet only can be 
eliminated by a government health in- 
surance program. Finally there is the 
element of business graft. When the 
employing company pays the premium 
the company tries to give the insurance 
business to the insurance company 
which has friendly relations or perhaps 
an interlocking directorship with some 
important officer or a member of the 
board of directors of the employing 
company. Thus the opportunities for 
business graft and favoritism are very 
great. 

Even though it would put our com- 
pany out of business, | advocate com- 
pulsory government health insurance 
as the only fully adequate way, and the 
cheapest way to round out our social 
security system by taking care of those 
who are temporarely disabled by sick- 
ness or non-industrial accidents, just 
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as we take care of the unemployed, 
those injured by industrial accidents or 
the aged. 


* * * 


U nrortunaTELy the American 
Medical Association, under the domina- 
tion of Dr. Morris Fishbein, is extreme- 
ly reactionary. It opposed originally 
every advance in the practice of medi- 
cine, including group practice and 
medical cooperatives, and it now op- 
poses compulsory health insurance to 
provide free medical, surgical, dental 
and hospital care. 

The American Medical Association 
insists that free medical and hospital 
care paid for by compulsory insurance 
is “socialized medicine” and would 
break up the relation of friendship 
which it alleges now exists between 
the family physician and his patients. 
propaganda, though 
somewhat more restrained in tone than 
most of it, is an article which appeared 
in The New Leader by Walter Nichol. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
(Senate 1320) does not eliminate the 
free choice that now exists. Each phy- 
sician is left free to come under the 
system or not, and each patient may 
choose any licensed doctor who is will- 
ing to take him. 

The method of payment to doctors, 
dentists, and hospitals would be worked 
out under this system in whatever way 
the majority of doctors concerned de- 
cided- For instead of setting up a 
centralized bureaucratic system, the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill provides 
for decentralized administration by the 
states and within the states by local 
health service areas. In each such area 
different methods of payment might be 
set up, including difterent methods 
within the same districts. Thus some 
doctors might work on salary, as they 
do now in the Veterans Administration 
and in some state or city hospitals or 
health departments; some might be 
paid on a fee for service basis, and some 
on a per capita basis. 

The whole system is to be run by a 
board on which doctors and hospital 
representatives would be strongly rep- 
resented, though representatives’ of 
patients, as the consumers of medicine, 
are to have a majority, as seems only 
fair, and the board is specifically di- 
tected to decentralize administration. 


For the average doctor. there would 
be little difference from his present 
practice, if he decided to go along with 


would 
his services 


the new system, except that he 
be sure of being paid for 
to his poorer patients instead of having 
persistently to dun them to get his bill 
paid, or to donate his 
freely decide to 
medical service 


services. He 
render more 
basing his decision on 
what he felt was the need of his patient 
rather than on the patient’s ability to 
pay. 

No doubt certain limitations would 
be set up by the board to prevent the 
doctor's time being wasted and to pre- 
‘who love to be sick” tak- 
But even 
boresome people could go to a 
doctor as often as they wished, only 
they would have to pay themselves tor 
such unnecessary excess visits. 

Evidently Walter Nichol did not read 
the bill which embodies the program 
that he is opposing. He argues for 
instance that persons who go to 
optometrists and chiropodists might 
object to being taxed since the type of 
medical practitioners that they pre- 
ferred could not render service under 
a system of health insurance. The bill 
specifically permits them to render 
health services, 1f they are licensed by 
the state. He also insinuates that the 
administrative costs might eat up most 
of the fund.’ The bill specifically pro- 
vides that administrative costs shall 
not be more than 5 percent of the 
fund. 


could 


vent people 
ing advantage of free service. 
such 
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Tue proposed system is like the sys- 
tem of free education. I do not have 
to take advantage of the free school 
system for my children if I do not want 
to. If I do not want the free schools I 
have to pay, through church contribu- 
tions, for a parochial school, or a tui- 
tion fee for a private school. 

The old argument regarding the 
sacred relation with our family phy- 
sician is not worth considering. If there 
is such a sacred relation in any partic- 
ular case, it can be preserved under the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. But for 
most persons, including all those who 
have to go to clinics, there is no such 
relation. Even wealthy patients seldom 
have a family physician. They have 
one doctor for their teeth, another for 
their eyes, another for their nose and 
throat, and another for their stomach, 
another for skin diseases, another for 
brain and nerve diseases, etc. Group 
medical practice by which the services 
of specialists would be made available 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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General Feng, the “Christian 
General,” as he is usually miscalled, 
has stumped the country making 
speeches, giving interviews, issuing 
indignant and high-sounding state- 
ments Who is he? What is his rec- 
ord? Timothy Lin, correspondent 
for several Chinese newspapers, 
here assembles part of his far from 
admirable past. 


VEN the Communists are wary of 
BK the notorious general, Feng Yu- 
hsiang. Soon after his recent ex- 
pulsion by the Kuomintang, Feng was 


atacked in the Communist Party organ, 
Masses, published in Hongkong. 











Feng has been in the United States 
for months—ostensibly on a Chinese 
National Government mission to study 
American methods of water conserva- 
tion and flood control. He was ex- 
pelled by the Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang on the recommenda- 
tion of the party’s branch office in the 
USA, which reported that Feng was 
spending all his time denouncing the 
Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek at 
public meetings 


This charge was confirmed by an- 
other member of the mission, Chang 
Yuan-hsi, a hydraulic engineer, who 
with Liu Chai-jen, returned to China 
in disgust. Chang denounced Feng as 
a hypocrite who, before his trip to the 
USA, pretended extreme interest in 
conservation Feng pledged that for 
the next 15 years he would devote aim- 
self to the great project of taming the 
Yellow River so that 


will always have a bow! of rice.” 
Chang told the Nanking Central 

Daily News that in the USA Feng lived 

Juxuriously, far beyond the means of a 


“every Chinese 


Chinese Government official; that he 
spurned every invitation to visit hy- 


draulic engineering projects in order 


"“Turncoatism' 
As a Career 


By Timothy Lin 


to devote himself to anti-Kuomintang 
propaganda. 


* * * 


Fenc YU-HSIANG :s better known 
in China as “tao-ko-chiang-chun,” or 
the “Turncoat General,” than as the 
“Christian General.” 

His major switch from one sid2 to 
the other in a long series of betrayals 
took place in the summer of 1924 dur- 
ing the battle between Wu Pei-fu, 
leader of the Chihli clique, and Chang 
Tso-lin, Manchurian warlord. Feng 
wa. a trusted lieutenant of Wu Pei-fu, 
and was assigned to guard the flank 
anc rear of the Chihli troops. Feng 
went over to Chang Tso-lin and cut 
Wu Pei-fu’s rear by occupying Peking, 
then the capital and headquarters of 
the Chihli clique. Wu retreated in 
disaster. 

In the Washington Daily News of 
Dec. 20, 1947, Representative Walter 
Judd stated that “General Feng used 
the army under his command to seize 
Peking and to declare himself warlord 
of Northern China. He seized the Im- 
perial Palace, selling its priceless treas- 
ures of Chinese art to forcign dealers. 
He is considered to have become a 
multi-millionaire and to have large 
sums of money deposited in American 
banks, though he maintains in public 
the pose of a humble peasant.” 

The Chinese journalist Liang Sheng- 
tai, reported in the New York Chinese 
Journal of October 18, 1947, that Feng 
took 60 truckloads of treasure from the 
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This is an extract from Document No. 12 of a series describing Russian aid 


to the Chinese Communists, 


seized in a raid on the Soviet Embassy in 


Peking in 1927. This document deals with the enormous shipments of arms, 
via Mongolia, to Feng Yu-hsiang, between June, 1925, and the end of the 
year. English translation of part of it: “From December 4, there began to 
arrive at Urga the shipments for Feng Yu-hsiang on account of Moscow’s 


NO’S FOR NEWS 


Premier Paul-Henri 


and other sensational affairs.” 


—News item. 
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treat of a treaty 


In headlines so black, and in 


prose so red-meaty? 


Spaak of 
Belgium, former President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
declared that the press treated in- 
ternational negotiations “like crime 


You men of the press, must you 


Must you write up the speech of 
the Russ foreign minister 
In words so dramatic, in phrases 
so sinister? 
Do you think you're reporting on 
murder and rape, 


On burglary. unlawful 


escape? 


arson, 


Do you think, in a word, it is crime 
you're assigned to? 
What's that you are saying— 
you're often inclined to? 


palace in 1924. Organizing the Kuo- 
minchun, or “People’s Army,” Feng 
betrayed Chang Tso-lin a year later, 
Chang and Wu thereafter joined forces 
to defeat Feng. 

Documents seized in the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Peking in 1927 proved that 
during the six months ending in March, 
1926, Feng accepted more than $500,000 
from Moscow for propaganda and arms. 
Feng’s troops had Russian military and 
political advisers. 

In Soviets in World Affairs written 
on the basis of documents in Soviet 
archives, Louis Fischer stated: “It is 
searcely a secret that Feng was a recip- 
ient of Soviet moneys and munitions.” 
Fischer tells of Feng’s negotiations with 
Borodin, the Soviet general, in Kalgan, 
after which Feng “went to Moscow to 
sue for more military and financial as- 
sistance. He had received it from the 
Bolsheviks since October, 1924.” 


o a ae 


Wuen the Kuomintang began its 
Northern Expedition ir the summer of 
1926, Feng hastily returned to Suiyuan 
from the Soviet Union. Overnight, he 
declared that all the troops under his 
command were faithful supporters of 
the Kuomintang. 

The formal establishment of the Na- 
tional Government in Nanking in 1928 
brought Feng Yu-hsiang to Nanking as 
vice-president of the Executive Yuan 
and Minister of War. 

But Feng was not satisfied with these 
positions. His intrigues «against the 


Keng 


National Government were first 4 
tected in the summer of 1929 when y 
vehemently demanded at the natig 
troop disbandment conferences that } 
troops should be maintained unde; ; 
independert command. Before long } 
joined forces with General Tay 
Sheng-chih, but the short-lived ¢ 
was crushed and Feng fled to Shang 
There Governor Yen Hsi-shan yw 
persuaded to join Feng against the Na 
tional Government. The Yen-Fey 
coalition was defeated in the auty 
of 1930. 

In 1933, Feng again pledged his loy. 
alty to the National Government anj 
was given another chance by Preside 
Chiang Kai-shek. Fe1g and Yen Hg 
shan were appointed deputy chairme 
of the National Military Council. (Coy 
currently, Feng was made a membey 
of the State Council. However, whey 
the rebellious “People’s Government 
was set up in Fukien in 1933, Feng 
while holding offices in the Govern 
ment, sent Yu Hsin-Ching to Fukiena 
his liason man. 

After the outbreak of the Sino-Jap 
anese War in 1937, Feng was appointed 
commander of the Ist War Area t 
direct the troops formerly under h 
personal command. But his own troop 
were wary of this notorious turncog 
general and this accounted for hi 
miserable failure on that front. The 
Government had to take the command 
away from him. 

In March,. 1946, Feng urged the Sec 
ond Plenary Session of the Kuomin 
tang Sixth Central Executive Commit 
tee to give their whole-hearted support 
to President Chiang Kai-shek and th 
National Government. His present at 
tacks against the same man and thé 
same Government should not come é 
a surprise. No one knows what coy 
this traitor will pull a few months from 
now. Even the Communists whom h 
is now serving do not trust the “Chris4 
tian general.” 





order of November 16, as follows: 25,000 rifles, 32 million cartridges. !# 
machine guns (St. Etienne), 42 guns, 42,000 shells. 10,000 hand grenade 
5,000 swords, 10 bomb throwers, 1,000 shells for bomb thrower, 10.0) 
chemical shells, 30,000 gasmasks, 10 flame-throwers, 6 airplanes, 400 tele 
phones.” General Feng Yu-hsiang has switched his allegiance from one side 
to the other many times. Now he is echoing the Communist line on Chins 


RETRENCHMENT 


Emperor Hirohito has been com- 
pelled by the dwindling fortunes of 
the reigning family to scrap the 
Imperial Poetry Bureau, which for 
years conducted the Emperor's an- 
nual poetry contest. 


—News it: m. 


Times are truly growing har:!): 


Economy now strikes the bard. 


=*UOUUUHVOOTAA THOUS A r #t@ war F or the B r ave N P ew Wor ld a 


The Bureau that once yearly tapped 

The winner, has been ordered 
scrapped. 

Why argue the respective mights 

Of blade that cuts and quill that 
writes? 

The sword was first thought mighty. 
then 

More mighty than the sword, the pen. 

But now the pen and also sword 


Are items kings cannot afford. 


Tc TT Richard Armour wal 
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Socialist’ 
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Epigones 


In Eastern Europe 


By R. H. Markham 


Distinguished foreign correspondent, formerly on the staff of The Christian 
Sciene Monitor, author of Tito’s Imperial Communism 


OCIALISM has queered itself in 
s Eastern Europe. It once repre- 

sented a major moral force in 
a number of lands there, but has now 
become a word of reproach. And that 
is a grave misfortune. 

I am not saying that it is queered 
in Europe as a whole. But one cannot 
fail to see that even as a world force 
Socialism has received a serious blow. 
Its prospects are dimmed. Though it 
may be destined eventually to play a 
great and beneficial role for humanity, 
its entering upon that role has been 
much delayed. 

I regret to say that mankind is mov- 
ing into a hard, strained, tense, even 
repressive period of “counteraction” 
before it begins to swing toward liber- 
alism or Socialism. And some Socialists 
are partly to blame for that. 

A stupendous historical moment 
came and many of them didn’t measure 
up. The furious pressure of bwildered, 
deceived humanity broke the old 
bounds, but many Socialists, too, were 
swept away, and thus failed at one of 
the supreme opportunities of the ages 
to direct events into promising new 
channels. 

I do not write this as a result of 
ratiocination. Nor is it a deduction 
from ivory tower pondering. These 
feeble words are a faint echo of the 
moans coming from suffering men and 
women. They come from fathers 
rotting in jails, from little Children 
whose minds are being darkened and 
whose souls defiled, from women weep- 
ing beside the mass graves of their 
husbands. They come from whole na- 
tions passing beneath the yoke of 
foreign slavery. 

And to all these things some Social- 
ists have cried “Bravo.” Some Sogcial- 
ists have helped perpetrate and per- 
petuate such evils. 


>» * 7 
Havinc returned from long so- 


journs in the Balkans, I often reflect 
upon those valleys of the shadow of 


death. Sad folk songs move across 
those mountains, as damp lugubrious 
clouds. People there have almost al- 
ways been subjugated to foreign eon- 
.querors, have constantly had to fight 
for elemental things. Twenty Balkan 
generations have been born under 
some kind of a yoke, but it has rarely 
been so heavy as now. And Socialists 


have helped impose it. 

The most common Balkan word has 
come to be death. It is chalked upon 
the walls, printed in a myriad papers, 
bellowed from radio stations, shrieked 
by marching throngs, dropped as leaf- 
lets from propaganda planes. The pet 
Salutation of Yugoslavs begins with 
“Death”—and Socialists in many lands 
call that good! 

In every Communist-dominated land 
without exception, all-powerful police- 
men are tightening up the screws of 
repression, breaking men’s bodies and 
souls, as has rarely been the case in 
history—and the Czech Socialist, ex- 
Premier Fierlinger, has made himself 
a public apologis. for all that. 

Humanity is faced by one elemental 
whether Communist’ tyranny 
shall submerge the earth or men shall 
win the desperate fight to remain free, 
yet many Socialists have insolently and 
militantly taken the side of world 
tyranny. 


issue: 


s 
2 


That is why Socialism is queered in 
much of Europe. 

And, though I’m not a Socialist, that 
causes me very deep regret. This has 
nothing to do with Socialist economic 
dogmas. Speaking humbly and frank- 
ly, I confess that I have looked upon 
those doctrines as upon Baptist the- 
ology. My dear Baptist friends say that 
all our troubles come from original 
sin and that all we need is to be washed 
in the blood of the Lamb. My Socialist 
friends say that all our trouble comes 
from the profit motive and that all we 
need is to wipe out capitalism. I think 
both dogmas are too narrow. 

- * * 


Soctauists have been a great moral 
force. And have exerted much moral 
influence. They have seemed to be men 
and women of integrity. They have 
given strength to the weak and courage 
to the defeated. Many of the generally 
accepted social ideals of the moment, 
were long ago advocated by Socialists. 
Socialists have been the shock troops 


was his colleague Cheshmedjiev, whose 
fairly recent death was mourned by a 
nation. He was staunch and calm and 
true and unafraid. No-bribe could lure 
him; no menace move him. To that 
heroic group belongs Loulchev, also, 
still unbowed though silenced. 

However, other Bulgarian Socialists 
went along with the Communists. They 
help kill and imprison their own com- 
rades. They deliver their own coop- 
eratives into foreign hands. They help 
rob their nation of its liberty. They 
despoil modest artisans, plunder peas- 
ants, put workers in State unions. 
They lay red carpets for foreign 
conquerors. And all as agents of Com- 
munists who scorn them! 

Every day these Bulgarian Socialists 
accept base humiliation at the hands 
of the Communist George Dimitrov, 
who for 25 years has despised them. 
They’re not only evil but craven. They 
not only do dirty work, but do it for 
hand-outs. They’re content to be er- 
rand boys for gangsters, in order to 
get a few stray pennies. 








_ “The Voice of America” — 











in many of our noblest struggles. Much 
of the best in Eastern European litera- 
ture during the last 50 years has been 
due to Socialist influence. 

But now that has been betrayed and 
defiled by Socialists. Not a few of them 
have actually turned out to be cowards 
and knaves. The things that many 
Socialists are doing im Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland are nothing less than monstrous. 
The Bulgarian Neikov, the Rumanian 
Radaceanu, the Magyar Szakasits, the 
Czech Fierlinger, the Pole Cyrankiew- 
icz will take their places forever beside 
the world’s worst Benedict Arnolds. 

Fortunately, Bulgaria has had some 
splendid Socialists. Pastouhov, thrust 
in jail for seven years by the Commu- 
nists, is a man beyond reproach. So 


Yet in comparison with the Commu- 
nist-serving Rumanian Socialists, these 
Bulgarian Judases seem almost St. 
Peters. This does not mean that Ru- 
mania has no worthy Socialists. On 
the contrary, Titel Petrescu is one of 
the foremost heroes of this age. in 
appearance he is mild, gentle and 
pliable; he is as incorruptible as Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison. He has rejected 
all blandishments, defied all threats 
and followed the hard road that leads 
to prison. , 

In contrast with this star in the pres- 
ent black night of Rumania’s ever 
sombre sky are the sinister figures of 
the Socialist Ministers, Radaceanu, 
Jonescu and Voitec. All have a bad 
war record, all have been treacherous 
to comrades and all cling to their posts 






with ferocity. Serving as mere show 
pieces at Communist circuses, they 
have ardently performed every dirty 
task their masters gave them, noisily 
backed every measure of oppression, 
and eloquently defended every Soviet 
atrocity. 


* * * 


Macyar Arpad Szakasits and his 
Socialist colleagues belong to the same 
set of cowards and traitors. They seem 
to revell in humiliation; they accept 
any Communist insult in order to keep 
their posts. Communists steal their 
votes, seize their jobs, countermand 
their orders, take over their workers 
organizations, snatch their cooperatives 
and clamp down on their press, but 
those Socialist sycophants still bellow, 
“Long Live Stalin” and spout about 
“workers’ unity in the new democ- 
racy.” 

What was once the most courageous 
liberal organization in Hungary is now 
an object of scorn for every self- 
respecting Magyar. The message of those 
Socialists consists of stale Communist 
slogans taken from Pravda. Their 
foreign policy is to repeat Zhdanov’s 
speeches; their economic program is to 
deliver Hungary to its occupiers and 
their main activity is to strut along in 
Communist parades with apostate Tildy 
and renegade Dennyes. 

The Polish Socialists, who constituted 
the largest such party in Eastern Eu- 
repe—thus having the greatest re- 
sponsibility and the greatest oppor- 
tunity, have perpetrated the greatest 
betrayal. They have become inex- 
tricably entangled. They have no other 
choice now but to vie with the Com- 
munists in doing Moscow’s dirty work, 
Having deserted the Polish nation, 
they are simple foreign mercenaries. 


Polish Socialists are as gramophone 
records made in Russia. You can 
hardly tell their newspapers from 
Pravda or their outpourings from Mal- 
enkov’s blasts. They march in the 
front ranks of totalitarianism, carrying 
anti-American Communist banners 
and shouting praises to “the Great 
Stalin.” 

Some persons in ivory towers might 
still contend that Polish Communists 
are playing a practical role by 
wheedling favors for Poland from their 
Bolshevik Russian masters—as favored 
slaves in history are reputed to have 
coaxed mercy, for certain victims, from 
their mighty masters. But even if such 
a despicable role were accorded to 
Polish Communists, the Polish Social- 
ists wouldn’t deserve credit for such 
acts. At best they would be the slaves 
of tyrants’ servants. 

Actually they are tolerated as the 
waifs, who live from the garbage at 
the camp of an occupying army. 

The role of most Eastern European 
Socialists is illustrated by Moscow’s 
recent boast that in 1944 Rumania had 
barely 1,000 Communists, but now 
there are 700,000. Stalin created the 
Rumanian Communists as his agents. 

In Czechoslovakia the situation is a 
little different. Fierlinger is like the 
Socialist traitors in Rumania and 
Poland; but a majority of the Social- 
ists there, led by Lausman, are among 
the bravest of Europe’s liberals. I 
think they are in a hopeless position, 
but that is not of their choosing, and 
their moral integrity should inspire all 
good ~en. 

Throughout Eastern Europe the So- 
cialists are subjected to the terrorism 
of the secret political police and are not 
free agents. But in Western Europe the 
Socialists are under no compulsion, 
Yet they continue to cooperate with 
the renegades to social democratic 
ideals within the Soviet sphere — and 
even to be apologists for Communist 
atrocities —in the name of “working 
class unity.” In a bewildered world, 
such Socialists are the most bewildered, 

They can overcome their setback 
and regain lost leadership only by tak 
ing an unequivocal moral stand on the 
greatest question of the ages, that of 
human liberty. If they, fumble that, 
sad, crushed mankind will reject them 
for decades. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


Specialist in the fields of social psychology and mass polling techniques; 
he received his Ph.D. at the University of Munich. 


STRANGE, powerful dictator- 
ship is ruling in the midst of 
our democracy: a dictatorship 


A 


over the sexual life of the overwhelm- 


ing majority of the people. It is the 
tyranny of delusions, anti- 
quated ideas make the laws, 
customs, codes and prejudices against 
the sexual habits, needs and satisfac- 
tions of the majority. 


taboos, 
which 


According to the official stereotype, 
the average American man experiences 
sex solely and exclusively’ with his 
married spouse. There are strict laws, 
and all social abjections, 
against non-marital sex activity; he 
who indulges in it, goes the way of the 
transgressor; the clean-cut wholesome 


sorts of 


American must consider sex either im- 
moral or abnormal if it takes place 
outside of marital bonds, the stereo- 


type says. 


According to the reliable findings of 
Alfred C. Kinsey*—not a crusader or 
reformer at all, but a scientific biolo- 
gist who has taken the first great in- 
ventory of the facts of sex life in 
America 
total male population of thi 
break the law 


more than 95 percent of the 
country 


of the land by their sex 


behavior No more than 5 percent of 
the people ome of them incapable of 
doing otherwise for physical or mental 
reason live up to the law. Only one 


therefore, a 


healthy, or average 


out of 20 men i normal, 
American,” while 
than 9 out of 10 
men—are, at some time 
if not throughout the 


secret sex offender 


95 percent or more 
in their lives, 
whole 


criminals, “mal- 


sSpan— 
adju sted” to society and its laws Or, 
could it be that 
tween the tiny minority of law-abiding 


given the ratio be- 


normal men, and the impressive ma- 
jority of law-breaking abnormal men 


—society and its laws are maladjusted 


Dr. ALFRED C. KINSEY was a 
teacher of biology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, well-known among zoologists 
for his research on insect life. For 
his work on gall wasps, he collected, 
watched and measured 150,000 indi- 
viduals of that species all over the 
American continent. He used the 
“taxonomic” approach, a new tech- 
nique, based on statistical mass ob- 


servation of plants and animals, sim- 
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ilar to public opinion polls conducted 


among humans. 


Dr. Kinsey was often asked by 
his students for information on the 
“right” and “normal” ways of sex 
behavior. The teacher, being rather 
preoccupied with gall wasps, did not 
have the answers; he sought to in- 
form himself on the question. The 
literature on sex is endless indeed, 
from good old pornography to bad 
new pseudo-psychology. But Dr. 
Kinsey discovered that there were 
practically no studies which could 
supply him with reliable data on the 
sex life of man. Some authors used 
a few psycho-neurotics or college 
students as the basis of their investi- 
gations; they generalized from what 
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E 
the faulty sample made to appear 
“normal,” while other authors gen- 


eralized what they themselves pre- 
sumed to be “normal.” In the worst 
cases, “normal” was what the author 
thought it ought to be. 


to the people? Is the “sexually nor- 
mal, healthy, average American” a 
myth imposed: on society? 


Not even in the years when the 
Noble Experiment of liquor prohibi- 
tion became a national joke, were laws 
and codes violated by such an over- 
powering majority. The trouble was 
that up to now nobody who belonged 
to this majority could know that he 
did belong to a majority; hence people 
felt abnormal and guilty. This situa- 
tion is similar to a state of mind in 
the modern political dictatorship. Like 
Hitler, Stalin proclaims that only a 
few degenerates and criminals are 
against his government, that the nor- 
mal, average man upholds the ruling 
regime. The actual normal, average 
man is unaware of the fact that his 
neighbors, and ordinary men through- 
out the country, are equally discon- 
tented and critical. 


based on a 
nationwide 
enable us to compare, 
step by step, the stereotype and the 
tatistics; the fiction and the figures; 
the official 
proved facts of sex life in America. 


Dr. Kinsey’s findings 


probably representative 


cross-section, 


make-believe and the 


(1) The 
posed to have 


married man is not sup- 
relations with 
anybody but his legal spouse. Although 
the law is 


forced 


exual 


rarely and capriciously en- 
“adultery” is a crime in most 
states; it can be punished under New 
York State with 6 
prison and a fine of $250. 


laws months in 


Approximately 45 to 50 percent of 
the male population have had at some 
time, or have continuously, extra- 
marital intercourse. Among the males 
who went to college, about 40 percent 
admitted histories of extra-marital re- 


This was shocking to the man who 
had studied 150,000 gall wasps to get 
valid facts about this little insect; 
how could there be such a vacuum 
of research and knowledge in the 
science of man, who, after all, could 
be sampled and observed as well as 
a wasp? Dr. Kinsey decided to in- 
vestigate. With the methods by 
which the radio-listening or to- 
bacco-smoking or voting habits of 
homo Americanus have been ex-~ 
plored, he set out on an exploration 
of the human sex phenomena, from 
the scientist’s viewpoint, which 
means: with humility and a cool 
passion for finding facts. He had tuo 
interview people according to the 
best psychological questionnaire 
techniques, tabulate and weigh their 
replies according to the best statisti- 
cal sampling techniques, interpret 
the evidence without fear of the 
unknown findings or of the familiar 
prejudices. 

But the special 
many, and so new: how to find a 
cross-section of the people which 
truly represents the total sex distri- 
bution? How to pose the right ques- 
tions, and how to get people to an- 
swer thtm? How to overcome the 
hurdles of people’s fears (of personal, 
social, legal entanglements), their 
inhibitions and repressions? How 
to persuade them to talk about 
their most intimate acts, to ad- 


problems were 


| The Kinsey Report 


of the Public 


difficulties, though many questions 


my hotel.” His attitude describes pre- 


lations. This happens most often after 
a period of married life has passed, 
when the man is in his thirties or 
forties. Among those who went only 
to grade school, it is more often the 
other way round: while one out of 
two have extra-marital relations in 
the first years of marriage, their 
marital faithfulness increases later on. 


About 82 percent of the total sexual 
outlet of married men is accounted-for 
by their marital intercourse. Its fre- 
quency depends largely on the man’s 
age: in the 20-year age group it aver- 
ages 3.9 times per week; at 30, it’s 2.9 
per week; at 40, it drops to 2.2, until 
it reaches a low in old age. In prac- 
tically every marriage, intercourse 
continues up to the age of 40; after 
40, a little more than one percent, and 
after 50, more than 6 percent, abstain 
from it. 


However, only 46 percent of the total 
sexual expression of the total male 
American population is accounted for 
by marital intercourse. In other words, 
more than half of the sexual ex- 
periences of men are acquired in ways 
considered immoral, improper or un- 
lawful. 

(2) The unmarried man is not sup- 
posed to have any sexual activities at 
all. The laws provide stiff punish- 
ments for pre-marital intercourse 
which they call fornication, or assault 
and battery, or just contribution to de- 
linquency; in Massachussets. three 
years in jail and a fine of $300 is the 
punishment for “habitual cohabitat- 
ion;” if the pre-marital intercourse 
happens just once, the man may be 
let off with only three months in jail, 
and a fine of $30. 


Of the total male population, 85 per- 
cent have pre-marital intercourse. It 
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Background of the Report 


mit things they didn’t want known, 
to overcome their blockage of mem- 
ories they themselves didn’t want to 
recall? Only the expert can fully 
appreciate the admirable ways of 
sampling and interviewing which 
Kinsey and his associates have de- 
veloped, and which—to a rather high 
degree, at least—have solved these 


of methodological 
open. 


validity remain 
A hotel manager told the research- 


ers: “I do not intend that anyone 
should have his mind undressed in 





cisely the greatest difficulty which 
faced Kinsey’s venture—the attitude 
prevailing among many people. We 
are supposed to keep our minds— 
and truth—well-hidden behind nice 
garments of appearance. But in or- 
der to save minds and marriages 
from unhappiness, the house rules 
of Hotel America can no longer be 
lived up to. The time is past when 
women died beeause they would, for 
modesty’s sake, refuse to appear 
nude before a doctor; as far as socio- 
sexual health is concerned, we are 
only slowly emerging from this 
“modest,” unhealthful state. By re- 
vealing life as it really is, Dr. Kin- 
sey’s report is likely to influence and 
change our codes and consciences. 


Norbert Muhlen. 
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occurs most frequently among the 
educationally and socially “lower" 
classes, while the “upper” classes seem 
more inhibited in this regard. 98 per 
cent of the men who never go beyond 
grade school, 84 percent.of those who 
go to high school but not beyond, and 
67 percent of those who go to college, 
have heterosexual coital experience 
before marriage. Older unmarried 
men, the bachelors, have almost as 
much sexual activity as the married 
men of their age; quite a few have 
considerably more than the married 
aveage. 


(3) Whether within or without mar- 
riage, intercourse is supposed to 
happen in a way considered to be “nate 
ural,” and approved as “normal,” ‘by 
our Jewish-Christian-White pattern of 
culture. Coital positions and pre-coital 
techniques, used since antiquity in 
many primitive and civilized cultures( 
are verboten by most American state 
laws which describe them by charm- 
ingly delicate generalities such as 
“lewd and lascivious,” “abominable and 
detestable,” “unnatural,” “bestial,” or, 
“infamous crime against nature.” In 
California, oral-genital contacts be- 
tween heterosexual partners are pune 
ishable with 15 years of prison. 


te + 


Ar least 30 percent of the total male 
population breaks laws and taboos by 
using sexual variations; 59 percent has 
at least some experience of the kind. 
Mainly the upper-level group experi- 
ments with new erotic possibilities, 
Many of the “lower” classes consider 
any contact besides simple and quick 
coitus as upper-class perversions; even 
nudity in intercourse is approved only 
by 43 percent of them, while it is 
usual among 90 percent of the “upper” 
classes. And it throws a very interest- 
ing converse light on the predominance 
of class-cultural habit patterns over 
officially upheld rules that even an ac- 
tivity like simple lip kissing, so widely 
publicized in Hollywood and Hucksters 
and so benevolently integrated in the 
“nice, clean-cut American” pattern, is 
considered disgusting by very promis- 
cuous men of the lower classes. 


(4) Prostitution is considerably less 
significant among non-marital sex ac- 
tivities than the public is inclined to 
think. Although nearly 70 percent of 
the males have had occasional relations 
with prostitutes, they provide—for 
married as well as unmarried men— 
a rather small ratio of their total sex- 
ual activities; about one-tenth of pre- 
marital experiences, and only a little 
more in post-marital relations, is with 
prostitutes. They are much more fre- 
quent among the lower than the higher 
strata: in their late teens, for instance, 
males of the grade school level have 
9 times as frequent contacts with pros- 
titutes as do college men. In all age 
and social groups, however, the pros- 
titute has lost in competition with non- 
professional females who (being more 
expensive than prostitutes, according 
to college men; less expensive accord- 
ing to grade school men) took over 
large areas of the non-marital coital 
relations. 


(5) Although it can not yet be con- 
clusively proven, it appears that much 
of the sexual activity repressed by 
taboos from finding a coital outlet 
finds expression in ersatz activities of 
all sorts. The fact that these activities 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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in India over 100,000 human 

beings have been killed or 
wounded, millions have been uprooted 
and displaced- There has been in- 
calculable material destruction. In- 
dustrial and agricultural production 
has suffered. Famine conditions pre- 
vail in many parts. Less than six 
months after attaining independence 
India presents the picture of a moral 
and material debacle. If the adminis- 
tration does not succeed in bringing 
about peace and order very soon, the 
way will be open for a right-wing or 
left-wing dictatorial regime. 

Those who fought for a free, united 
and democratic India begin to doubt 
the wisdom of the course followed by 
the Indian nationalist movement, and 
the ability of the new regime to carry 
through the necessary democratic 
revolution and social reform. 

Obviously, present conditions in 
India cannot be understood apart 
from its history. Differences between 
religious communities have existed for 
centuries. The everyday life of the 
common man in India has changed so 
little over centuries that struggles of 
long ago seem to him to have taken 
place only yesterday. For instance, the 
3,000 year-old legend of Rama, the 
sacred Hindu king, still stirs the imagi- 
nation of Hindu masses and impels 
them to re-establish Rama--rajya—the 
reign of Rama—which is the legendary 
golden age of India. It imparts a re- 
ligious quality to the nationalist move- 
ment. Similarly, the Moslems cherish 
stories of the 1,000-year-old first inva- 
sions of India by the Moslems, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni, the central Asiatic 
invader, swept into India, looting, 
murdering, and smashing the idols of 
Hindu deities. The most recently 
founded and smallest of Indian com- 
munities, the Sikhs, have had a war- 
like tradition of their own. In the 
history of India the century-old conflict 
between Sikhs and certain sections of 
the Moslems in northwest India are 
a matter of yesterday. 

Although these conflicts did not al- 
ways take place along sharply-defined 
religious lines, many people in India 
act as if these happenings concerned 
them directly and immediately. ‘This 
attitude has been sharpened by politi- 
cal development during recent years, 
Bitter historical memories have been 
intensified while the predominating 
aspect of India’s social history, the 
great record of harmony between dif- 
ferent religious communities, has been 
forgotten. India’s political leaders and 
rulers—Hindus, Moslems, and British 
—not only failed to check but, through 
their acts and policies, have intensified 
religious divisions, inflamed latent hos- 
tilities and basic human emotions. 

When the British secured a political 
foothold in India, in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, the Moslem empire 
was on the wane. A growing Hindu 
revival had led to a struggle between 
Hindu and Moslem potentates. In the 
north-west the Sikhs were struggling 
for supremacy. Two centuries later, 
now, at the time of the British with- 
drawal, the political picture of India 
is surprisingly similar: there is a tri- 
angular struggle between Hindus, 
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Moslems and Sikhs, But the present 
conflict is much sharper and involves 
the masses of people instead of being 
confined to the comparatively small 
group of politico-religions leaders and 
their followers. 

*” » 7 


Tue divisions and hostilities between 
Indian religious communities survived 
through the period of British rule 
primarily because of the pragmatic 
character of British policy. The British 
rulers in India recognized and pro~+ 
tected the old Indian customs, religions, 
legal and economic systems, insofar as 
they did not directly conflict with the 
British interests. The British organized 
an efficient administration in India. 
Through the maintenance of “law and 
order” they protected the interests of 
British merchants and industriatists, 
and also those of Indian feudal land- 
owners, native princes and religious 
leaders. 

If the British had tried to mcdernize 
or alter the established Indian institu- 


Russian Empire in the East during the 
opening years of the present century 
was hailed as the first triumph of a 
resurgent Asia against European domi- 
nation. The educated and politically 
sensitive Indian middle classes were 
stirred, and they readily adopted the 
prevailing political doctrine of the 
time, nationalism, which Japan seemed 
to have applied so successfully, and 
which seemed to fit India’s condition as 
a subject nation. 


The victorious allies in the first 
world war had adopted national self+ 
determination as a governing principle 
for the postwar settlement in Europe. 
Indians were greatly chagrined because 
this principle was not applied to them. 
After the war anti-British mass move- 
ments were started under the leader- 
ship of Gandhi. The justice of India’s 
demand for independence was un- 
deniable under the generally accepted 
principle of national self-determina- 
tion. That was the crux of the problem: 
the British would not quit India, but 





JAHAWARLAL NEHRU 
After Gandhi's Assasination He Is India’s Greatest Hope. 
An Attempt Was Made to Kill Him in the Kashmir 


tions, they would have met with seri- 
ous resistance from Indians. By recog- 
nizing and protecting the established 
order, the British gained the allegiance 
of many Indian classes who formed a 
kind of bulwark for them in the politi- 
cal struggles against the nationalist 
movement during the inter-war years 
of the present century. As a result of 
British paternalism, social life in India 
decayed and degenerated. The princes, 
the landlord, and the priest’s main- 
tained their hold over the people, even 
while they lost their vigor and their 
social usefulness. 

However, we must credit British rule 
with the establishment of modern in- 
stitutions, such as schools and colleges, 
commercial and industrial enterprises, 
which met the needs of the industrial 
age better than the Indian counter- 
parts. English education -opened up 
communication with western thinking; 
and Indian liberalsm was born from it. 
But the liberal social and political 
movement in India was necessarily re- 
stricted to the upper classes, and it 
failed in its historical role: to prevent 
the bitter, utterly negative, and de- 
structive struggle between the British 
administration and the Indian nation- 
alist movement. 

The political development of India 
during the twentieth century reveals 
it as an integral part of the modern 
world: Japan’s victory over the Tzarist 


the Indian nationalists unquestioningly 
believed that independence was their 
“birth-right.” In this struggle the 
maintenance of good government be- 
came a secondary consideration to both 
sides. The British countered the na- 
tionalist mass civil disobedience move- 
ment with partial political reforms 
coupled with repression. Indians de- 
veloped a highly emotional attitude 
towards “independence,” and a purely 
negative attitude towards everything 
British. In this highly-charged atmo- 
sphere rational thinking was out of 
the question. 
” * 


Tue present conflict between Hindus 
and Moslems is almost a run-off of the 
anti-British struggle of Indian na- 
tionalists, comprised mainly of the 
Hindus. Economically speaking, the 
Hindu community contains a larger 
proportion of well-to-do and educated 
persons. But the vast majority in every 
community is equally poor, and requires 
the same material and cultural better- 
ment. The political differences between 
the Hindus and the Moslems were first 
acknowledged in the British-drawn 
constitution for India of 1909, and the 
electoral districts, for local, provincial, 
and national legislative bodies were 
drawn along religious lines. The 
Hindus and the Moslems elected leczis- 
lators from among their respective 
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communities. The Moslem demand for 
a separate sovereign state is less than 
ten years old. It arose out of Moslem 
misgivings about the Indian nationalist 
movement; the religious-political conse 
ciousness of the Moslems became sud= 
denly inflamed. 

The fragmentatitn of India, with the 
accompanying disorders and devasta- 
tion, is an outstanding example of the 
tragedy of nationalism in our time. It 
shows how, under the present inter- 
national conditions, any substantial 
group of people that claims separate 
nationhood, and can back its claim 
with votes of the people, and imple- 
ment it with violence if necessary, can- 
not be logically denied independence. 
Thus neither the British nor the na- 
tionalists could deny the logic of the 
Moslem claim for a separate state. 

But in a world where national divi- 
sions have long been obsolescent, the 
emergence of two new states is ironic. 
International sympathy for Indian in- 
dependence was largely based on the 
validity of nationalism. But the crucial 
point is that nationalism is outmoded 
in our technologically unified world. 
The troubles in India are a consequence 
of nationalism, which leads only to 
disintegration and destruction. The 
nation is not a functional unit, and 
does not serve any constructive pur- 
pose in our atomic age. Indian political 
leaders uncritically adopted the creed 
of nationalism, reflecting the political 
atmosphere of the world. What hap- 
pens in India is intimately bound up 
with events in the rest of the world: 
the continually deepening trouble in 
India cannot be solved in isolation. 


Ba % 


Tue fact is that there is a world- 
wide failure to deal adequately with 
human problems and issues. The tragic 
happenings in India fit into the world 
panorama. Mankind is unable at 
present to solve its problems rationally 
and cooperatively. The fundamental 
question, which underlies all other 
issues, appears to be this: Can we 
eliminate or repress our undesirable 
social, political, economic, behavior 
traits, such as nationalism, racialism, 
imperialism, without a revolutionary 
change in human behavior? In other 
words, are our political, economic, na- 
tional and international troubles the 
manifestations of a deep-seated human 
maladjustment? Or are they normal, 
natural, unavoidable? If they are 
deeply embedded in the present human 
behavior-pattern, then political or eco- 
nomic remedies will not bring about a 
better human society; and we shall 
have to go deeper into the problems of 
human orientations than our present 
knowledge in the relevant fields ena- 
bles us to go. Even the pros and cons 
of human reorientation, when possible, 
are, in the nature of the case not to 
be lightly considered. 

It is in this sense that I believe the 
world today to be unified, for the 
problem of human adjustment or mal- 
adjustment is the over-riding issue. 
India’s problem, in this sense, is the 
world’s problem. It must be solved by 
the joint efforts of mankind as a whole. 
Otherwise there will grow in India, as 
there have grown elsewhere, conflicts 
between the “right” and the “left,” be- 
tween one bloc and the other, with the 
inevitable establishment of totalitarian 
tyranny, which gives the people guns 
instead of bread, blood instead of 
peace, tears instead of happiness. 

” *” * 


Tue assassination of Mohandas Kar- 

amchand Gandhi removes a great mod- 

erating influence from that strife-born 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Russian Music and Politics 


By JIM CORK 


PEAKING at the last celebration of the November Revolution in Russia, Molotov 
S said: “Not all of our people have freed themselves from groveling before the 

West, before capitalist culture. Without freeing oneself from these vestiges, 
one cannot be a true Soviet citizen. That is why the Soviet people are imbued with 
such a resolute striving to do away more quickly with those vestiges of the past, 
to pass merciless criticism on every display of groveling and servility before the 


West and its capitalist culture.” 


(NY Times—Nov. 7, 1947.) 


This attack on western culture is no new note, of course, that has suddenly been 


struck. The atti-ude expressed has a 
long and consistent history. The Soviet 
Union has been, from the very begin- 
ning, suspicious of the best and most 
representative art products of the 
West. This distrustful attitude has been 
the natural concomitant of the strained 
economic and political relations be- 
tween East and West. It has, of course, 
always been a cardinal point in the 
Russian lexicon that its culture, (sup- 
posedly) representing the vital future, 
is infinitely superior to the art prod- 
ucts of the West which are, after all, 
socially grounded in a (supposedly) 
dying culture. The shrill insistence of 
the note struck this time by Molotov 
seems to have been made necessary by 
the fact that for the first time since 
the November Revolution hundreds of 
thousands of the post-revolutionary 
generation have made contact with 
the western world; have tasted the 
“fleshpots” of its material civilization 
have glimpsed various facets of its 
culture. Signs have multiplied since 
indicating that the Soviet masses found 
the western world quite different from 
what they had been led to believe; and 
that they reacted to it with the sharp- 
ness psychologically characteristic of 
materially and spiritually starved peo- 
ple suddenly coming into contact with 
unexpected riches 


. * 


M OLOTOV’S remarks contain, of 
course, a strict warning to Russian 
workers in amy creative art field that 
it behooves them to toe the line, and 
indicate that the ideological purges 
which have just as periodically char- 
acterized Russian life as the brutal 
physical ones we are more acquainted 
with, are by no means ove! Babel 
Zoschenko, Akhmatova, Vavilov, et 
are only the better known among 
the hundreds of the journalists, movie 
novelists 


directors poets, painters 


philosophers scientists, who have 
ceased functioning or have disappeared 
into the trackless wastes of the con- 
centration camps 

The Bolsheviks have alwavs regarded 
art as a weapon in the _ political 
struggle. Upon all the arts, therefore, 
from the very beginning of the No- 
vember Revolution, has been histor- 
ically imposed the function of acting 
as handmaidens of the Soviet State. 
Music has been no exception to this 
rule. The guiding line for music was 
never so crassly (but clearly) put as 
in the old ultra-left days of the Pro- 
letcult: “The basis of our program is 
Marxism-Leninism, or what is the 
same, dialectical materialism. The 
bourgeoise painted everything in a rosy 
light, the proletariat sees if realistic- 
ally from its own point of view. 
Schoenberg displays dark pessimism, 
metaphysics with no way out, and 
mysticism-exhaling incense. His music 
is therefore impoverishment and not 
enrichment, ergo reactionary ... The 
purpose of the association is to realize 
the policy of the CPSU in the field of 
music.” : 

The Proletcultists had their day and 
were in turn swept out when the poli- 
tical line, always determined by the 
momentary relation of the Soviet 


. 





Union with the western powers, moved 
to the “right,” as in the “Popular 
Front” days of the 1930’s, with the 
pendulum returning to its basic posi- 
tion soon thereafter. During the recent 
war period, also, there was a relative 
easing of the cultural tension between 
East and West, dictated by the neces- 
sity of military cooperation against 
Hitler. Now that the cooperation im- 
posed by the war is over and the new 
strains of power politics have so blat- 
antly reasserted themselves, the “su- 
periority” of the Russians in all in- 
tellectual and cultural fields must 
again be proclaimed and maintained. 


. - * 


I: is necessary to note that the 
slightly more tolerant attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward western culture 
during the few periods when real or 
imagined cooperation between Russia 
and the western nations dictated such 
was maintained only within the gene- 
ral limits of its basic conception of 
what constituted good art. That con- 
ception, in the main, rendered obei- 
sance to the representational, to the 
traditional values of socio-realism. In 
the Soviet mansion of art there would 
seem to be but one room. 

It would logically follow that the 
experimental, the tradition-defying, the 
boundary-extending have been es- 
pecially frowned upon by the Soviet 
pundits. In the realm of music for in- 
stance, it is particularly the most ori- 
ginal, independent and venturesome of 
modern composers, just those who are 
most sensitive to the demand that 
music, like other arts, seek new means 
of expression or else atrophy in the 
eternal repetition of the traditional, 
who are isolated as the devil’s ad- 
vocates whose spirits must be ex- 


orcized. So the Proletcultists singled 


out Schoenberg for castigation, whereas 
in the famous blast against Shostakev- 
itch’s 9th Symphony (at the end of 
1946), it is Stravinsky upon whom the 
vials of Soviet wrath are poured: 
“The 9th Symphony produces fears 
(according to one Nestiev) that Shos- 
takovitch has not overcome in him- 
self the ironical skeptic ... it shows a 
lack of ideological conviction . . . it is 
a respite, a facile and light incident 
among the considerable creations of 
Shostakovitch, a temporary forgetting 
of big serious problems for a playful 
and fanciful trifle .. . Is this the time 
for a famous artist to take a vacation, 
to rest from modern problems? .. . It 
(exhibits) the cynical and evil gro- 
tesque, the tone of merciless joking 
and ridicule . . . (which may) result 
from the influence of Igor Stravinsky, 
an artist without a fatherland, without 
confidence in the leadership of high 
ideals without deep, ethical prin- 
ciples. y 


It is the purported social radicals 
therefore who turn out to be the actual 
musical reactionaries. The reputations 
of Schoenberg and Stravinsky are so 
well-established, their respective con- 
tributions to the body of modern music 
so well-known, and respected (and 
imitated) by a constantly growing 
number of the most discerning among 
the younger moderns that they are 
completely impervious to any negative 
effects from the ill-directed esthetic 
barbs of the shallow-minded Soviet 
puppets. In his so-called twelve-tone 
row, Schoenberg, the most original and 
principled of modern composers, has 
bequeathed to modern music a struc- 
ture-ordering concept with which it 
must reckon. His epoch-making short 
piano pieces, his Gurrelieder, his Pier- 
rot Lunaire, his piano concerto, his 
chamber music, will provide for many 
years to come beneficial sources of 
study for aspiring young composers. 
Whereas Stravinsky, incomparable or- 
chestrator, harmonist and colorist of 
genius, creator of Sacre, Petrouchka, 
Oedipus Rex, Histoire du Soldat, etc. 
need fear no comparison (to put it 





There is nothing quite as em- 
barrassing for CPers and fellow- 
travelers as being caught unpre- 
pared in the middle of a shift in the 
Soviet line. We seem to remember 
a full-page ad in one of the “liberal” 
journals the week of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, signed by a slew 
of fellow-i.xwe'.-s and innocents 
which denounced the possibility 
of a Nazi-Soviet Pact. The issue 
reached subscribers just in time for 
them to have already learned of 
the Pact which, as Molotov said. 
was “cemented in blood.” This week. 
the Soviet Union again served its 
servile followers with a similar 
dish. The current official informa- 
tion bulletin of the Soviet Embassy. 
dated last Wednesday, carries an 
article lauding the work of Abram 
Khachaturian, Soviet composer. The 
bulletin praises his work for its 
“clarity of thought, richness of color 
and fine range of melody.” On the 
day the bulletin went to press, how- 
ever, Moscow denounced Khacha- 
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turian and other composers for com- 
posing anti-democratic works em- 
bodying “formalistic distortions.” 
The article by G. Lvov concludes 
in “Trotskyist” vein: “In this, he 
(Khachaturian) is typical of many 
Soviet artists in various fields, 
whose work, though based on thor- 
ough schooling and high regard 
for the classic forms. seeks new 
and original forms. Through their 
artistic media, they give expression 
to the experiences and sentiments 
of the time in which they live.” 
In Paris, Picasso continues to pro- 
test that he is a faithful Commu- 
nist, according to latest reports. 
But Moscow says no: he is decadent. 
After thirty years of the Soviet | 
state, the Stalinocracy seems to be | 
aspiring for a tin-pan-alley culture: | 
many of us in the “decadent” de- | 
mocracies, however, seem more than 
ready for the pluralistic culture- 
forms that the Soviet Union finds 
dangerous in the “workers’ para- 
dise.” 











This article, “Russian Music and 
Politics,” written three weeks ago by 
Jim Cork, serves as a particularly 
timely introduction to the latest 
chastisement of the Soviet musical 
fraternity by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. Not only 
the “Big Three” of Soviet Music— 
Shostakovich, Prokofieff and Khacha- 
turian— but also Shebalin, Popov, 
Muradelli and Miaskovsky—the lat- 
ter four with the exception of Mias- 
kovsky hardly known in the Wesi— 
came in for censure this time for 
their violations of the demands of 
“socialist realism” and Soviet patri- 
otism. When the full text of the 
“charges” becomes available, we shall 


print an analysis. 
xX J 





mildly) with the best that Soviet music 
has to offer. 

Russian composers must keep the 
character of their music within the 
prescription laid down by the esthetic 
committees of the political bureau- 
cracy. Any theoretical disquisitions as 
well which they may make: publicly 
cannot contradict the prevailing es- 
thetic line. So, Shostakovitch, speaking 
about Sciabine (one of the favorite 
whipping boys of Soviet critics) can 
say, “Scriabine’s music tends to an 
unhealthy eroticism, also to mysticism 
and passivity and escapes from the 
realities of life ... music is a weapon 
in the struggle. . Or Prokofieff, 
pontificating against dissonances, no 
Jess, is capable of the following “pro- 
fundity”: “We want a simpler and 
more melodic style for music, a sim- 
pler less emotional state . . . counter 
point can only go a certain distance...” 
Tragic that such naive infantilisms are 
imposed upon figures of such stature, 


‘* “ _ 


The recent attack against Shosta- 
kovitch’s 9th Symphony*, we remind 
ourselves, was not the first in his case. 
The first blast against him came in 
1934 on the occasion of the production 
of his opera, “Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk.” 
Then Pravda unleashed the follows 
ing: “The theme and the entire treat- 
ment is vulgar. The opera is a leftist 
monstrosity, a perversion of Soviet 
taste. . . .”, while the Soviet art 
magazine, Rabotchy Y Teatr, fumed: 
“Shostakovitch is the foremost repre- 
sentative of the two tendencies ex- 
tremely dangerous to Soviet art, path- 
ological naturalism, eroticism, and 
formalistic perversion. . . .” 

That such cavalier treatment of the 
outstanding Soviet composer of the 
day (Prokofieff was not then an official 
representative of Soviet music) was 
possible, gives some indication of how 
the lesser epigones must tremble in 
their musical boots and how deep the 
spirit of conformism in the ranks must 
run. 

After the attack against Shostakov- 
itch’s 9th, the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers, like all other art organizations, 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





*The most representative music critics 
here have shown nothing but the con- 
tempt it deserves for the attempted 
subordination of music to the political 
prerequisites of a totalitarian state. A 
flagrant exception here was Olin 
Downes, who at the time, in an article 
entitled, “Politics vs. Art,’ straddled 
the basic issue of freedom for the 
creative artist, 
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Reviewed by ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECONOMY: AMERICA’S ROLE IN FOREIGN TRADE 
AND INVESTMENT. By Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A. Lutz. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 434 pages. $3.50. 


tance for the fate of the world, than the fullest understanding of the Amer- 


N sr is more urgently needed at this moment, nothing of more vital impor- 


ican nation regarding its new role in the world. The very conception of the 
Marshall Plan was the first great milestone on the road which this country is now 
destined to travel. The Marshall Plan reflects a deepened understanding by the 
American Government of the fact that in the most critical period of world democracy 


the United States finds itself the polit- 
ically and economically leading power 
of the world outside the Iron Curtain, 
aud with prime responsibility for the 
economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment of the democratic sector of the 
world. 

In such a moment, it is extremely 
important to gain insight into the 
nature of the problems involved in this 
leadership role. This implies an analysis 
cf the conditions which now exist for 
international economic relations after 
the system of international relations is 
based on the gold standard has com- 
pletely broken down under the impact 
of the great business depression of the 
early "thirties and of the Second World 
War. 


7 ” ” 


To supply such an analysis and to 
draw the necessary conclusions for 
American foreign trade policy, is the 
purpose of the study which the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund has undertaken. 
And an excellent study it is, not only 
because of the lucid and easily under- 
stood and readable manner in which 
this complex subject is presented, but 
because the authors have the courage 
to disagree with the beliefs wide-spread 
now in this country that the good old 
days of laissez-faire can ever return. 
Although the study was completed be- 
fore the Marshall plan was formulated, 
the very essence of the book is the 
awareness of the profound and irrevers- 
ible changes which have everywhere 
eccured in the relationship between 
state and economy, the United States 
not excepted. 

The analysis of the present economic 
world situation on which the authors 
base their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions is focused on two negative and 
two positive facts. The negative facts 
are the war devastations and the grave 
economic problems into whith Great 
3ritain has been plunged by the loss 
of her foreign investments and by the 
huge foreign debt which she was forced 
to pile up during and after the war. 
The positive facts are the tremendous 
increase in the productive capacities of 
the United States and the great pro- 
gress which the industrialization proc- 


ess has made in a number of under- 
developed countries, in spite of—or 
rather, to a large extent, as a result 
of—the war. 

The conclusions can be summarized 
as follows: The new system of interna- 
tional economic relations which the 
democratic countries under the leader- 
ship of the United States have at- 
tempted to establish after the war and 
whose essential instruments are the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations—and, 
we may add, the incipient International 
Trade Organization—is in _ principle 
perfectly able to meet the needs which 
once were met by the gold standard 
and bv the establishment of commercial 
aod financial relations on a strictly 
private capitalist basis. The new system 
has, by and large, substituted for these 
automatically functioning institutions, 
international organizations and_ rela- 
tions between states, on the basis of 
conscious economic planning in inter- 
national economic and financial matters. 

* + oe 


A SYSTEM of international economic 


relations can work properly only if two 
further conditions are met. First, those 
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countries which have assumed the role 
of major foreign creditors be ready to 
accept import surpluses by means of 
which the debtor countries can meet 
their financial obligations. Second, that 
major business depressions be prevented 
since no country will be ready to abide 
by international agreements and regu- 
lations if employment and living stand- 
ards of its citizens are seriously 
menaced. 


It is here that the United States 
comes into the play, not necessarily as 
th: villain, but as the chief actor on 
whose performance everything hinges. 
The authors are very blunt in this 
yespect. They leave no doubt that the in- 
ternational responsibilities of this coun- 
try are not confined to extending finan- 
cial and commercial aid to foreign 
coun tries in the critical period in which 
they find themselves after this devastat- 
ing war. If any system of international 
economic relations shall become work- 
able and function properly, the United 
States must assume the prime respon- 
sibility for the working of the system, 
by pursuing an intelligent lending and 
foreign policy. This in turn involves 
the entire economic policy of this 
country. For anything that happens to 
th. economic life of a country whose 
infiuence on the rest of the world is so 
enormous is bound to have its reper- 
cussions throughout the whole world. 


* * “ 


Waar this means practically can be 
stated in simple terms. Intelligent 
foreign lending means primarily an 
even flow of American capital, for many 
years to come, into foreign countries 
on the basis of carefully worked out 
and internatior.ally agreed overall plans 
of the type of the Marshal] Plan. In- 
telligent foreign trade policy means an 
American tariff policy which permits 
the debtor countries to meet their finan- 
cial obligations by large exports into the 
United States. And, above all, intelligent 
economic policy means a policy which 
insures in this country a high level of 
employment of all productive forces, 
in order that American exports will al- 
ways be on a high level; that this coun- 
try will have sufficient purchasing 
power for a high level of imports; and, 
last, but not least, that business depres- 
sions will not spread again from this 
country over all the world and disrupt 
the entire world economic system, as 
was the case in the early ’thirties. 
These views agree so entirely with 
those shared by all progressive elements 
in this country that there is very little 
that deserves to be viewed critically in 
the Twentieth-Century-Fund study, ex- 
cept for one aspect of the problem of 
foreign economic relations which is ex- 
pressed less by the authors themselves 
than by the Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The report of this committee 
which was appointed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund and which was composed 
of seven personalities, including the 
late Robert J. Watt of the AFL and 
Kermit Eby of the CIO, has been em- 
bodied in the volume. The authors at- 
tempt to prove that a system of multi- 
lateral trade relations, with multilateral 
tariffs and, as far as possible, stable 
exchange rates, is in principle far pref- 
erable to a system of discriminatory 
trede relations with bilateral trade 
agreements, import quotas, preferential 
turiffs and exchange rates, etc. This 
view is well warranted although the 


Postwar Economie Primer| Academy and Growing Boy 


Reviewed by R. W. FLINT 


TRIAL OF A POET. By Karl Shapiro. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock. 
81 pages. $2.00. 


Sapiro is obviously not the poet 
that some of his earlier admirers found 
him, nor is he as bad as his late fall 
from critical grace would seem to in- 
dicate. This book shows him in better 
control of his medium, with less than 
usual to say. To start with some bad 
news: 

At one the Apocalypse had spoken 

Von Moltke fell, I was housebroken. 


At two how could I understand 
The murder of Archduke Ferdinand? 


France was involved with history, 
I with my thumbs when I was three. 


Here is the declension of Shapiro’s 
satirical manner from moderate wit to 
downright cuteness, not a very kind 
quotation, perhaps; it shows how little 
he cares to keep up an ironic guard 
when it amuse: him to drop it. Irony, 
on the public, autobiographical level, 
is useful for more than self-protection; 
it leaves the patient numb over his 
gross area and ready for closer opera- 
tions on his insides. One wishes that 
Shapiro had paid less attention to 
“Zarathustra, Edward Lear, Ulysses, 
Werther, fierce Flaubert,” and more to 
Heinrich Heine. Once we have noted 
this streak of possibly willful careless- 
ness and indolence, we can proceed to 
observe that of his nondescript kind 
Shapiro is our gaudiest, most amusing 
native product. His poetry is a bois- 
terous, amorphous interim affair, the 
sort of act that is put on between the 
real acts. He belongs, technically 
speaking, with such older poets as 
Robert Hillyer and Rolph Humphries, 
but to make the comparison is only to 
illustrate how many ways there are of 
being second-best. 

“My tears are psychological, not 
poems to the United States.” They are 
poems for the United States, however. 
As self-invested middle-brow laureate 
he is engaged in the familiar journalis- 
tic push-pull, assuming the nation as a 
spiritual unit but elaborately disavow- 
ing interest in it as such; on the de- 
fensive against “The Intellectual,” Pu- 
ritans, aunts, anybody, that is, whose 
tears are only too genuinely and em- 
barrassingly “psychological” (Freud 
seems to have scared more than en- 
lightened him), yet eager to be com- 
plicated and disabused. War is the 
“great slapstick” although he delights 
in the opportunity for sermonizing and 
Byronic observation of his fellows. 
There is some original Louis B. Mayer 





authors stress perhaps too little the 
fact that there is a real clash of inter- 
est. between the United States, which, 
as the economically strongest world 
power is highly interested in a world- 
wide multilateral system, and most of 
the other countries, which attempt to 
protect their weak economic positions by 
discriminatory practices. 


But the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions went much further than the 
authors of the book, not only by assert- 
ing that a multilateral system is a con- 
dition sine qua non for the achievement 
of a durable peace, but by bluntly 
recommending that aid to foreign coun- 
tries be made dependent on the accept- 
ance of such a system by the recipients 
of our assistance. It is very fortunate 
that our Government has abstained 
from swinging such a bludgeon over 
the heads of European countries. If 
anything could justify the fears, so 
widespread in Europe and so skillfully 
exploited by the Communists, that the 
United States wants to abuse its eco- 
nomic power by whipping Europe into 
an American power system, it would be 
a policy which would make foreign aid 
dependent on the acceptance of Amer- 
ican foreign trade principles. 


in his hysterical endorsement of the 
American family. The poet lingers on 
the porch of Synagogue and Chapel 
long enough to overhear some choice, 
newsy fragments, long enough to give 
himself a good fright but not long 
enough to be infected. The apparently 
vigorous, sprawling mock-heroic can- 
vas which he fills with the spiritual 
travail of his hero remains, therefore, 
curiously static. He is the Governor 
Dewey of our national culture and it is 
significant that the New Yorker, which 
caught on to Dewey some time ago, 
continues piously to patronize Shapiro. 

Shapiro stands somewhere between 
Auden and Frost, without yet present- 
ing a serious challenge to either, as 
thinker or as craftsman. Philip Blair 
Rice has written recently that Sartre’s 
popularity in France is in the main due 
to his ability to realize a convincing 
hell. Certainly that is one major re- 
quirement—a good hell. Both Auden 
and Frost, after their lights, have been 
more candid, more sheer, and more 
whole-hearted (as well as better poets) 
than Shapiro. His superficiality is 
spiritual as well as verbal, moral as 
well as political. Poetry past and con- 
temporary is a vast smorgasbord where 
he nibbles and never gets on to the 
main course. 


Trial of a Poet is a critical, didactic 
verse drama that gives the book its 
name and comprises a third of its sub- 
stance. It continues in the vein of 
Essay on Rime and seems to have been 
written in atonement for the rough- 
ness and bad taste of that earlier 
preachment. But just as the dicta on 
“faith” at the end of the Essay seemed 
irrelevant afterthoughts—cures for a 
hyper-melodramatic diagnosis—so do 
the excessive diffidence of Trial of @ 
Poet (“Poets have nothing in common 
but their poems”—“. . . poetry instructs 
language only . .. its function stops 
there.”) overshoot the mark. The play 
is intensely Audenesque, smoothly 
turned out, good for one or two read- 
ings, but not really sharp or original 
enough to carry the subject. 


The rest of the book is standard Sha- 
piro, pieces that have come out in the 
New Yorker, and a string of 16 lyrics 
in different meters, tending towards 
satire and epigram, that appeared last 
year in Poetry. His program is fa- 
miliar; loving autobiography, celebra- 
tion of public events, public property, 
public emotions, and public prejudice. 
The book reveals a decided fall-off in 
vitality from such earlier poems as 
“The Bed,” “Synagogue,” or “Elegy for 
a Dead Soldier” in V-Letter, but a gain 
in technical competence and smooth- 
ness. Shades of the Academy begin to 
close upon the growing boy! ; 


Texas. In Deep 


THE RING AND THE CROSS. By 
Robert Rylee. N. Y.: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


Roserr RYLEE seems to be one 
Texan (adopted) who has kept his eyes 
and ears open to skullduggery in his 
chosen state, and who has been neither 
afraid nor reluctant to pass his findings 
on to his readers. The Ring and the 
Cross is a biting, bitter novel about 
Congreave, a city that can only be 
Houston, and a set of characters whom 
the rest of the nation has the misfortune 
to share with Texas. 

Mr. Rylee’s hatred of Fascism is praise- 
worthy enough. His ideal of freedom— 
freedom of access to materials and to 
knowledge, of freedom of opportunity— 


is designed to give the individual the« - 


maximum chance to achieve what psy- 
chologists call “self-actualization.” But 
Rylee’s concrete program seems to boil 
down to a sort of primitive Communism, 
and his idea of a third political party, 
built around the farmer, the laborer, 
sounds very much like Stalinist prop- 
aganda of the late ’30’s. 
Bennet C. Kessler, 
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Time, the Slayer One of the dis- 

tressing attribute 
of time is its 
vivid memory in very little time 


ability to obliterate even 
Anti- 


} t " 


er onl 


Communist write 
well the extremely recent past wher 


remen 


any article or report that 
the Soviet situation candidly was taboo 
When The New Leader 


its approach of many years, brok: 


ipproacnea 
msistent 


gad story of what happened at Tele 
soon after that dismal event, a factual 
view fully confirmed |! 

then, a howl 

papel 
known better nd th to 


and magazine 
learned the fi 

to our accurat 
follow: 


similar 


But mar 
ed their! 
ing all unt oral ' ~_ 
now are shoutir 
about thosc who { 
deception in Ar 
the world 


u 
V 


yc brin thi myect » wD 
think that the recent o 

tions about the Nazi-Soviet Ik 
confirm to 
that New 


clusively in these pages for a number 


an amazing tent 
Leader reaaet acl ‘ 
of year In fact, the very detail if 
this infamou pact were printed in Thee 
New Leader in articles by Julius Mp 
stein, Melvin Lasky, David J. Da 
Anu others, many, many months before 
the documents were released. At the 
present, we think that an examination 
of New Leader articles will prove that 
we are fully maintaining that pa 
and are still many steps ahead. And 
reader think that th 


ill we sugevest 


lest the new 
extensive coverage 1s 
that he follow our other featur 

We cite one that we are particular] 
proud ol The New Leader literar 


section Harry Hansen, the litera: 


critic, recently wrote of the exhilerat- 
ing quality of The New Leader book 
section; others have been equally ful- 
As regards writer 
for writer, the level so far 
the terrain covered, we enthusiastically 


some in their praise 


achieved, 


invite comparison with practically any 
other newspaper or general magazine 
section. Sometimes the reviews—or a 
few of them—are just a little late, we 
confess. We're trying to better this 
situation. If we don't improve, please 
complain. Some reviews may still 
sometimes be just a little late, but we'll 
fel chastised. 


Via Del Vayo: Del Vayo, that nim- 

ble logician who 
usually to be tound in the role of 
Soviet apologist, recently informed the 
readers of the Nation that the reason 
the Socialist Party of France was losing 
strength was because they were follow- 
ing the advice of The New Leader. We 
aren't so sure of Mr. Del Vayo's ob- 
servation, but we are sure that the 
United States isn’t gaining 
because of his advice. In fact, we in- 
tend making this point even clearer. 
Watch for a full-length portrait of Del 
Vayo by Jim Cork to appear soon in 
The New Leader, the paper that gives 
advice. 


strength 


Another gentleman who 
didn't like the political 
advice of The New 
“)eader was John T. McManus, radio 
columnist of PM, the nervous news- 
paper. McManus recently suffered a 
set-back in the elections of the New 
York chapter of the American News- 
paper Guild when he ant®an incumbent 
CP-line slate were bounced by the 
newspapermen-voters. What got Mc- 
Manus angry was a profile of him by 
John Leslie that appeared in The New 


Moody John 
McManus 
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Leader. It was so devastating in its 
documented portrayal of him as a 
faithful, to-the-last-ditch party-liner, 
was liked so much by anti-CP mem- 
Guild that they had 
numerous reprints made which aided 
in the defeat of McManus and his crew. 
Following that notable event, we daily 
ine of Mr. Me- 


Manus’ widespread grumbling. Seemed 


bers of the 


heard from the grapev 


that he disagreed unknowingly with 


Del V 1yo about the potency of UT 
advice. As a postscript, we are sorry 
to report that since then the CP’ers in 
the Guild unit have ored a kind of 
omeback victor ucceeding in plac- 
n if part linet executive 
tt fot that 
ither to that i ymmment 
on in I'} ice Anyv iV, 
VicM | \) ve in 
oO 1 pro that ) ym 
month ‘ iI i effort to 
| him { ) ind uch 
idde1 


Mikolajezyk to Oak = Liston M. Oak's 


To the Polish Press: t =ewclu- 
nterview 

th Mikolajeczyl ilte the Polish 
leader's arrival in the [ ted States, 
has been extensively circulated in the 


Polish press both here and in Europe. 
It has been reprinted in the Robotnik 
Dziennik Polski 
in Paris, in the Nowy Swiat in New 
York; it was released by the Polish 
Telegraph Agency and via that organi- 


Polski in London, in 


ation it has appeared in virtually all 
of the anti-Stalinist Polish 


imterview was a follow-up 


world 
press. The 
on the series Oak wrote after his trip 
last year to witness the Polish elece- 
tions. 


As a sample of the ex- 
tensive reprinting of New 
Leader articles in Europe, we submit 
the following small sample of New 
Leader articles which have graced the 
pages of many Italian publications. 
They include: “Is Europe Dead?” by 
Andre Malraux (from our literary sec- 
tion), reprinted in “Fiera Letteraria”: 
Eisenstein’s Mea Culpa was reprinted 
by “Umanita”; other articles by Mel- 
vin Lasky. George Dimitroff, Jacob 
Lestchinsky, Kurt Schumacher, James 
Burnham, and others, were reprinted 
in “Mondo Europeo,” “Popoloe Liberta,” 
“Giornale d'Italia.” and many other 
publications. This is the New Leader 
record in Italy: it can be multiplied by 
all the European countries outside of 
the Iron Curtain. The most interesting 
thing we have gleaned from the letters 
from European editors is this: Euro- 
peans read The New Leader avidly to 
find out about European conditions! 


From Italy: 


Labor-Management We don’t know 
Relations: how much 

good can be ac- 
articles pointing out 
the way to better management-labor 
relations. Everyone seems to agree 
on the principles proposed generally 
—except management and labor. But 
we do think that we have some- 
thing in the recent article by John 
Daniels, widely known author, lec- 
turer, and writer, on that subject. 
His article “Toward Industrial Democ- 
racy,” being circulated by reprints, is 
producing an enthusiastic stir through- 
out the country. “This can do it,” 
wrote one satisfied reader. Mr. Daniels, 
a stern realist, is not quite so optimistic 
but he hopes that he has made a con- 
tribution. We think—and our letter- 
writing readers concur—he has. An 
extensive series of articles on this sub- 
ject, by a number of well-known 
writess and management-labor and 
economic specialists, will appear in 
forthcoming issues. 


complished by 
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Here Are 


subsidies. 


brought down. 


The Sad Gacis: 


The New Leader has no “sugar daddies.” We have no hidden 
Our only source of income is from you—our readers. 
The costs of paper, printing, distribution, etc., are going steadily 
up. But we have kept our subscription price at $3 per year; and 
we intend to hold the line at that price! 
imperative now than ever before that we get more subscribers. 
It is only in this way that the unit cost of each paper can be 
Won’t you help by interesting your friends in 


But that makes it more 


Ths New Leader? Send them gift subscriptions. Get them to send 


in subscriptions. 


Here Are 


Help to keep us going and growing. 


The Hanpny Gacts: 


There's a feast coming... 


In the next few issues of The New Leader you can expect to find a hearty 


repast of intellectual nourishment. 


food for thought: 


You will not want to miss this 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
“Man's Future” 
NORMAN ANGELL 
“What Is the Real Problem of the Press?” 
HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
“What Is Subversive?” 
SIDNEY HOOK 


: “President Truman's Civil Liberties Program” 


EL Ree 





MM et 


EUROPE CALLING... 


“Our government will not let us 
subscribe to The New Leader... . 
It’s not that they don’t like The 
New Leader, or that they don’t 
want us to read it, but, due to the 
shortage of dollars, we cannot send 
the subscription price.” 

Letters from England and the Con- 
tinent are pouring in by the dozens 
with this story. In order to keep 
these old readers on our mailing 
lists, The New Leader is appeal- 
ing to its subscribers for contribu- 
tions to a $1,000 fund for this 
purpose. 


We will send the name and address 
of each contributor of three dollars 
or more to one of our foreign 
subscribers to inform him of whose 
generosity is responsible for his 
continuing to receive The New 
Leader. 
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MILTON STUART 
“Civil Liberties in the South” 
JULIEN STEINBERG 
“Anti-CP Fight in ClO” 
JACOB PAT 
“Anti-Semitism in Russia” 
: PHILIP TAFT 
E “Labor’s Problems in 1948” 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 
“The Comintern Constitution” 
JAN VALTIN 
“The Tasks of the Comintern” 
ALEXANDER J. SACK 


“Atomic Control” 


LIBRARIES CALLING... 


As a reader of The New Leader, 
you know its value. But do most 
of the people in your town? Does 
local library receive The 
New Leader? 


your 


We feel that in the present pe- 
riod, which Secretary Marshall de- 
scribed as “in many respects even 
more critical” than the war years, 
it is imperative that every library, 
throughout the country, receive 
The New Leader 


We therefore urge our readers to 
send gift subscriptions to their 
local librarians at the special re- 
duced rate for libraries of $2.50 
per year. (If your library receives 
The New Leader, we have a list of 
2,000 libraries which do not.) 


FOR THOSE WHO ACT NOW 


The New Leader is offering as a FREE PREMIUM with each 
new subscripiton, at $3.00 for 52 issues, a copy of William 
Henry Chamberlin’s recent book, America: 
World Rule. This book is a must for those who want a 
penetrating analysis of the contemporary world muddle. 


Partner in 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. WHC-2 
Enclosed please find $ to cover the cost of: 
$ donation to the Overseas Subscription Fund 

library subscriptions at the special rate of $2.50 
one-year subscriptions 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

cTrT ZONE STATE sil 

Please send the PREMIUM book to: 
NAME ‘ 
ADDRESS 
: CITY ZONE RE aed Core err 
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"A DOUBLE LIFE” 


From Movies to Stage! 





Paul Kelly appears as an Airforce 


General in “Command Decision” 
at _the Fulton Theatre. 


—— 


EQUITY-LIBRARY THEATRE 


Driven by lack of funds from 
its library stages, Equity-Library 
Theatre continues to flourish. Un- 
employed Equity members have 
a chance to keep their talents 
fresh; non-stellar members may 
vie in stellar parts; and the pub- 
lic can see professional perform- 
ances without charge. Increas- 
ingly, however, the audiences are 
of theatre people, watching one 
another at work, or scouting for 
good material in every field of 
the theatre. 

I have recently seen, at the 
Greenwich Mews on Thirteenth 
Street, a spirited performance of 
‘The Corn Is Green,” the play by 
Emlyn Williams, of a Welch 
miner whose genius js unearthed 
by a teacher and helped on its 
upward winging. In the role of 
the teacher, played on Broadway 
by Ethel Barrymore, Cherry 
Hardy well 
domitable 


captures the in-| 
spirit that drives on, |! 








Henry Fonda 


3 


Is the star of “‘Mister Roberis,” 
the play by Thomas Heggen and 
Joshua Logan based on the novel 


|by Thomas Heggen. Henry Fonda 


is starred in the Leland Hayward 
production featuring David Wayne, 
Robert Keith and William Harri- 
gan. Joshua Logan directed and 
Jo Mielzinger designed the set- 
tings. At the Alvin Theatre. 





and carries the at times unwilling 
Morgan Evans to his successful 
departure for his scholarship at 
Oxford. If Miss Hardy misses 
some of the warmth and humor 
of the role, we are tempted to 
blame this on the director; for 
Elizabeth Dillon in another way 
mishandles her 
Watty. the London wench 
leads Evans astray, Miss 
does an excellent job in the lat- 
ter part of the play; but before 
her sexual blossoming Bessie be- 
haves like a mincing moron, 
This may, 
rector’s idea of a slut. 
The performance, 
well caught the spirit of the play, 
and may be set down as another 
in the growing list of good things 
from the Equity-Library Theatre. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 
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SHOWPIAZE 
OF THE NATION 


“SUPERB .. 






Produced by 
A Kanin P 


ON STAGE: 


Maine “* 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 


. FIRST-RATE ENTERTAINMENT!” 


RONALD 


“A DOUBLE LIFE" 


SIGNE HASSO .- 
Michael Kanin - 
oduction - A Universal-International Release 
“YESTERYEAR” 
revue produced by Russell Markert, 
Corps de Ballet, 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens. 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


—ZUNSER, CUE 


COLMAN 


EDMOND O’BRIEN 
Directed by George Cukor 


—Smart, swift-paced 
setting by Bruno 


Rockettes, Choral Ensemble. 








jis at Radio City Music Hall. 





role. As Bessie | 


tat 
Silene |e 


of course, be the di- 


nonetheless, | 





PLAYHOUSE 


Matinees 


“PACKED WITH EMOTION AND EXCITEMENT.” 


JOHN GARFIELD 


(IN PERSON) in 


‘Skipper Next to God” 


(No Perform. 
SATURDAY and SUNDAY 2:40. 


—COLEMAN, 


Mirror 


48th STREET EAST of B,WAY 
Phone, Circle 5-6060 


Mon.) $4.20 to 1.20 
$3.60 to $1.20 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


ZIEGFELD 








Bit ABOOW 


S4th Street and 6th Ave. 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday & Sat. $1.20- -$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Cl 5 - $200. Evenings %:30. 

















GREGORY PECK - soe McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 
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IN UNIVERSAL’S NEW FILM | On Victoria Screen 


Ronald Colman. in Universal- 
International’s “A Double Life” 


Starred in the new screen play, 


written by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin, with a cast fea- 
turing Signe Hasso, Edmond | 
O’Brien. Shelley Wintefs, Ray 
Collins, Philip Loeb, Millard 


Mitchel and Joe Sawyer, Mr. 
Colman is seen in what is re-| 
portedl¥ one of his greatest dra- 
matic roles. A melodrama, the 
picture presents its star as the 
leading figure in a tempestuously 
romantic story of a_ ranking : 
Broadway actor whose own per-| 3m 
sonality has become confused in 
his mind with those of the parts 
he plavs, refiecting in his off- 
stage life the qualities not only | ij 
of gay comedy successes, but the 

p Joel 


tragi , ions ¢ sy] 5 . 
sei path nd BEINNIDE | sole of a Negro who dared fight 
me ntal complexities of Shake- . 

‘“ YF Lo - back at the Ku Klux Klan in 
speare’s “Othello” as well. With 


Mr. Colman and_ the The Burning Cross. 


players is a large cast including 
the veteran actor. Guv Bates 
Post, John Drew Colt, Percival | — 
Vivian, Fay Kanin, Frederic Wor- James Stewart, 


featured 


Theatre, on Broadway. 


ana the ‘ 


lock, Whit Bissell and Charles La| son” engagement of Hazel Scott, 
Torre Mary Raye and Naidi, and Gil 
With “A Double Life.” the} Lamb. 


Music Hall is presenting “Yester- 
year,” a smart, swift-paced ex- 
travaganza produced on the great 
siage by Russell] Markert, with 
settings by Bruno Maine. 


“Call Northside 777,” 
a famous Chicago case of a mis 
carriage 


| spot 
}fully in 


“Boomerang!” 
“CALL NORTHSIDE 777” 
ROXY’S SCREEN FARE 
The new screen and stage show | 
Roxy Theatre is the new 
20th Century-Fox action-drama, | for 
Call Northside cy ae 


rector Henry Hathaway. 
unfolds the 


forceful story of 


his freedom. 
starring | | dramatic 











Fluellen has a compelling 


a frank, re- 
vealing film of hate on the ram- 
page, the attraction at the Victoria 


‘in per- 


based on 


of justice back in 19 33, 
employs the hard-hitting, on-the- 
technique used so success- 
and “The 
;} House on 92nd Street” by Di- 
The film 


young man sentenced to 99 years 
jin prison and of the battle waged 
concluding in a 
and startling outcome. 











WARNER BROS. present 


Lilli Palmer - Sam Wanamaker 


Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT - Produced by MILTON SPERLING 


"My Girl Tisa’ 


United States Pictures Production 
and 


A HONEY OF A STAGE SHOW! 


IN PERSON—-THE MOST TALKED ABOUT BAND IN AMERICA 


VAUGHN MONROE 


and His Orchestra 


WARNER BROS. 


STRAND 


BROADWAY at 47th 


Now Playing! 





A SWEETHEART OF A HIT! | 








OPENS AT THE MUSIC HALL 


*RONALD COLEMAN STARS ¢— | 














Call it “Exciting!” 
JAMES STEWART 


Cat NORTHSIDE 777 


Richard on - Lee J. Cobb 


Helen Walker 


Directed by HENRY HATHAWAY - Produced by OTTO LANG 
20th Century-Fox 


* ON STAGE! * IN PERSON! * 


Hazel Scott - Don Henry Trio 


Special! RAYE and NALDI - _— Extra! GIL LAMB 


Weekday Prices 


CHILDREN under 12 years 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 





50¢ including tax 
except Holidays 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 





























At the Music Hall 





Ronald Colman and Sheliey Win- 
ters in a scene from Universal's 
“A Double Life.” 


; PHILHARMONIC — 


S ¥°-M-P-H ON 


Under the Direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 


Overture to 





Weber: 
Douglas 


“Euryanthe” 
Moore: Symphony in A 
Beethoven: ‘Emperor’ Concerto 

Smeiana: Symphonic Poem, ‘Vitava’ 














(Steinway Piano) 


IMPORTAN 


because it is based 
on hitherto secret 
files of the U. S. 
Treasury and 
its Bureaus of 
Narcotics, 
Customs and 
Coast Guard 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 


"ENDS. 


HEE. 
n THE mal 


DICK’ SIGNE 


POWELL: HASSO 


=~» Ludwig Donath - Vladimir Sokoloff 
Edgar Barrier 
end introducing the Chinese octress tg 
MAYLIA 
Story and screenplay by Jay Richard Kennedy Fy ‘ 
Directed by Robert Stevenson 
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NOW 

B'way ar Lt 
Doors Open Po 
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THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade anions and. fra- 
ternal organizations are fe- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| sonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
| Theztrical Department. 7 East 
‘ewan Street, New York City. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

plight of those suffering from injustices. But 
our real weapon against him must be to offer 
a program which will achieve what he pre- 
tends to seek to achieve. One rids a community 
of disease-carrying mosquitoes by draining 
swamps, and by destroying their disease-feeding 
habitats. A nation rids itself of totalitarians 
most effectively by curing itself of the social 
illnesses upon which they feed. 

In his masterful biographical analysis of the 
new Messiah (Heny Wallace: The Man and the 
Myth), Dwight Macdonald asks: “How has the 
Wallace myth survived so long? ... The answers 
are to be found in the realm of language. Wal- 


New Y 





lace has made a carrer by supplying to the 
liberals a commodity they crave: rhetoric which 
accomplishes in fantasy what cannot be accom- 
plished in reality. His relation to them is com- 
parable to that of Hitler to the German middle 
classes: a demagog whose rhetoric to an out- 
side observer appears to be stylistically atro- 
cious and intellectually puerile, but which 
strikes through to certain deep, confused mass 
emotions.” 

It is these same “mass emotions,” the exist- 
ence of which are painful themselves—for they 
evidence unsatisfied, basically frustrated per- 
sonalities, that have been created by our modern 
society—and that in turn may cause us all con- 


orks “Test” Election 





siderable injury. For with the occurrence of 
a period of mass dissent growing out of mass 
deprivation—a period such as a coming depres- 
sion may provide—and with the rise of a dema- 
gogic leader of great “talent” who perceptively 
adjusts the times to his plans, a future may 
volve which will not be pleasant to contem- 
plate, and which—at that late date—may be 
impossible to alter. 

It is in these terms that the New York 
election possesses the most interest, and the 
general Wallace campaign as well—not in terms 
of a “test,” which this Congressional election 
was not. 





The Coast of Imbecility 


seller lists? 


(Continued from Page Two) 


Then comes Sunday and 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


Russian Music and Politics 


lithic, all-powerful state—in short, 






























reproduced in the I open these literary sections which 


cisely the same whether the tale is set 
in the Civil War, the Revolution o 
some Indian fight in the 17th Century. 
Our ancestors, no matter what their 


pelling are pre- . 
serve as the Almanac de Gotha of 


American letters. There—to my aston- 
ishment—I find that they are seriously 
reviewed by journalists who sign their 
names to their reviews. Nobody openly 


period, are supposed to have achieved 
wonders of 
largely through nasality, bad 


and mispronounciation 


describes them as what they plainly 
are. I know that if I were to meet 
these easy critics at a cocktail party 


wisdom and_ heroism 


spelling 


they would agree with me and laugh 
You will get an idea of how up-to- the whole thing off. It is just a part 
of the writing game. But on behalf 
of the public, on behalf of what we 
refer to as American culture, someone 
ought to ask what goes on here? 


date I am in my reading habits when 
I tell you that the which I 
have been discussing have been re- 


volume 


viewed in the Times and Herald- 
Tribune literary sections while I was 
reading them. I will be calming my 
spirit and, I hope creating conditions 
favorable to physical 
reading fiction which makes no call 
either on the emotions or the intellect. 
Jnce in a while my thoughts will 


I should sdd that I have read one 
new novel, Knock On Any Door, by 
Willard Motley, to which these hard 
sayings do not apply. Here is one 
young man who pays us the compli- 
ment of writing his best. It must be 
embarrassing to all the aspirants to 
wander and I will inquire: Who really the flesh pots of Hollywood to observe 
likes this tripe? How does it happen that he, too, has made the best-seller 
to climb toward the top of the best- lists. 


recovery by 
























ANNUAL BAZAAR OF 
PIONEER WOMEN 


THE GREATER NEW YORK COUN- 
CILS PIONEER WOMEN ANNOUNCE 
THEIR ANNUAL BAZAAR, MONDAY 
afternoon, February 23rd, through Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1948, at the HENRY HUD- 
SON HOTEL, 361 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


BIGGEST BARGAINS, GREATEST 
VALUES IN OUR BAZAAR HISTORY. 
ALL PROCEEDS FOR THE CARE OF 
REFUGEE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
IN THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
WORKING WOMEN’S COUNCIL IN 
PALESTINE WHO ARE ENGAGED 
IN THE FRONT-LINE DEFENSE! 


BAZAAR Committee 
Mrs. Daniel Liptzen, Chairman. 





MRS. BESSYE K. BLAUFARB 








Chairman of Advisory Committee 




































A Soviet Hero 


Grasimkova, Pavel and his comrades 
wrote and posted up leaflets and 
papers describing kolkhoz life. 
“Suddenly Pavel became certain 
that his father was helping the ene- 
mies of the people and taking bribes 
from them. The boy was shocked but, 
hard though it was, he could not re- 
main silent. In the court he pointed 
pupil, an active leader of the village to his father and tearfully said: 
pioneers and an excellent comrade. “Uncle Judge, he is an enemy. I speak 
At home Pavel always helped his now not as a son, but as a pioneer!” 
parents in the household and looked “Soon afterwards the enraged ene- 
after his younger brothers. He dearly mies killed the pioneer-patriot. That 
‘ loved his father and mother. was on September 3, 1932. Fifteen 
“Then came the first years of years have elapsed since that day. The 
Stalin’s Five Year Plan. As ina fairy pioneer organization has trained mil- 
% tale, new towns and powerful indus- lions of boys and girls like Pavel 
tries and factories grew up in our Morozov, for whom the interests of 
iountry. In order to live well and the Fatherland come before anything 
happily, the pasants united to form else. This year the Soviet Govern- 
kolkhozes. But enemies hampered So- ment has decided that a statue of 
cialist development and spread false Pavel Moroziv (designed by the sculp- 
reports about the kolkhozes. The tor I. A. Rabinovitch) is to be 
pioneers gave active help to the Com- erected in Moscow.” 
munists and Young Communists in —From Pionierskaya Pravda, 
unmasking the lies of the enemies. In June 13, 1947. 


“Is there anyone in the Soviet 
Union who does not know the name 
of the pioneer-hero Pavel Morozov? 
Alexei Maximovitch Gorky wrote: 
‘The memory of him should not perish.’ 

“Pavel Morozov was born and grew 
up in the Northern Urals in the small 
village of Gerasimovka, hidden away 
in the forests. He was an exemplary 





met to discuss the charges of Zhdanov 
(who was then laying down the official 
esthetic line) against “. . .the intoler- 
able instances of ideological poverty 
and non-political attitude in our litera- 
ture and art. ...” All of Moscow’s com- 
posers were there, as well as “music 
makers from all the capitals of the 
Soviet Republics and a majority of 
other large cities such as Leningrad, 
Odessa, Sverdlovsk, etc. ...” The dis- 
cussion lasted for six days. The con- 
ference hastened to toe the line, echoed 
the charges of Zhdanov, and made the 
usual promises of conformity sadly 
characteristic of such conferences. Not 
one composer raised, even indirectly, 
the demand for a limited freedom for 
the creative artist. Shostakovitch, of 
course, was taken to task, as was to be 
expected. Incidentally, jazz came in 
for plenty of berating, composers in- 
sisting solemnly that “. . .jazz was in- 
compatible with the nature of Soviet 
popular music.” 

Whatever spirit of experimentation 
may exist among the numerous tal- 
ented Soviet composers, whatever de- 
sire to study, understand and utilize 
the innovations in the West, must be 
kept underground and, for want of 
release, in time atrophy. When com- 
posers are continuously subordinated 
to the judgment of an official board of 
esthetic censors, when they are alter- 
nately shelved and resurrected, de- 
pending upon the character of the mo- 
mentary esthetic line, when the possi- 
bility of their economic advance is 
completely in the hands of the mono- 


when the atmosphere of freedom that 
is essential for successful creation is 
wholly missing, under these conditions, 
obviously, the highest potential of the 
collective Soviet musical fraternity is 
unrealizable. 
The American Legion program to 
outlaw the Commamnist party is ill- 
advised. Driving it underground is 


* > 


the least effective way of burying it. 


Democrats made use of the radio 
to wage a political campaign against 
the GOP. They hope that air at- 
tacks will bury the Republicans 
under a landslide. 

* * * 

fhe thre. GI’s blame a camera 
they were carrying for their 13-day 
detention by the Russians in Korea. 
Evidently the Russians dread ex- 
posure in any form. 

a ~ ~ 

The Security Council took a holi- 
day before the General Assembly 
convened. It appears to be more in 
need of re-creation than recreation. 





@ In his last editorial for his 
weekly newspaper, Harijan, pub- 
lished after his assissination, Gandhi 
commented: 

“The Congress has won political 
freedom, but it has yet to win eco- 
nomic freedom, social and moral 
freedom. These freedoms are harder 
than political if only because they 
are constructive, less exciting and 
unspectacular. The hardest task is 
yet to come.” 











insurance 


(Continued from Page Five) 

to more people would be encouraged 
under the Wagner-Murray -Dingell bill. 

Opponents of compulsory health in- 
surance, though many are themselves 
doctors, smear the medical profession 
by saying that the doctors would not 
work so hard if the pay for their ser- 
vices were assured by the government 
under a compulsory health insurance 
system. All doctors who practice 
chiefly among the poor would be able 
to get a better income so that, so far as 
physicians work first for money they 
ought to work better. But doctors do 
not work first for money. They are not 
allowed under medical ethics to take 
out patents on new methods of curing 
disease or carrying out a difficult oper- 
ation, Yet the advance of medical 
science has been extremely rapid none- 
theless. New Zealand has a completely 
socialized medical system (which is not 
contemplated under the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill) in which doctors are 
nearly all salaried state employees, and 
it has the lowest death rate in the 
world. Britain has compulsory health 
insurance, and British health has im- 
proved; the death rate, despite the se- 
vere restrictions on food which have 
been forced on Britain by her war 
losses, has not gone up, and the in- 
fantile death rate has gone down sub- 
stantially. 





MORRIS SESKIND ‘HONORED 


Morris Seskind, Labor Editor of 
the Jewish Daily Forward in Chi- 
cago, will be honored on his 75th 
birthday anniversary on February 
22 by over one thousand guests 
representing the trade union move- 
ment, the Workmen’s Circle, Social 
Democratic Federation and many 
other organizations. The banquet 
will be held in Chicago at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Since his arrival from 
Lithuania 56 years ago, Seskind has 
been active in the trade union 
movement, and for the last 29 years 
has held the post of Labor Editor 
with the Forward. The Morris Ses- 
kind celebration is sponsored by 
the Illinois Federation of Labor, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
the ILGWU. as well as by emi- 
nent individual trade union leaders. 
These include: William Green, Da- 
vid Dubinsky, Max Zaretsky, Jacob 
Potofsky, Abraham Cahan, and 
others. 











DEBATE 
Is Working Class Action the Road to 
Socialism? 
DWIGHT MACDONALD, editor, ‘Politics’ 
HAL DRAPER, editor, New International 
Sun., Feb. 29. 7:30 p. m. Labor Temple 
Admission 60c 242 E. 14th St.. N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
are more frequent among upper-class 
males, whose coital satisfaction is more 
inhibited, than among lower-class 
males, points to this conclusion. But it 
may well be that special socio-psy- 
chological mechanisms work the other 
way round—by giving to these males 
more satisfaction in non-heterosexual 
activities. At any rate, such activities 
are amazingly frequent, from the 
upper-class way of satisfaction by “hot 
petting,” to the lonely satisfaction of 
masturbation or nocturnal emission, 
and to homosexual relationships. 

~ ~ * 


Homosexvatity between males 
is perhaps most severely punished by 
the Jaw, and most seriously ostracized 
by the public. Nevertheless 37 percent 
of the total male population has at least 
some complete homosexual experience 
between adolescence and old age; 18 
percent of the total have at least as 
much homosexual a$ heterosexual ac- 
tivity for at least three years of their 
lives, while 13 percent of the total have 
more homosexual than heterosexual 
activity in their life histories. 10 per- 
cent of the men are more or less ex- 
elusively homosexual for at least three 
years, while 4 percent are exclusively 
active homosexually throughout the 
full span of théir life (after adoles- 
cence). While only the latter cate- 
gories may be classified as “real homo- 
sexuals,” more than one out of three 
males has at least for one moment of 
his life legally belonged to the group, 
and there are instances in which con- 
tinuous and rather intensive marital 
relations ef a man are accompanied by 
just as regular and frequent homo- 
sexual relations. 

That this double activity occurs also 
—and not so rarely—in the combina- 
tion of marriage and masturbation 
seems highly significant. While the 
law does not forbid masturbation, it 
has been condemned by ‘the Jewish 
and Christian churches as immoral and 
unnatural. Modern society has ration- 
alized the taboo by claiming that mas- 
turbation is physically and mentally 
harmful, a fact which, though asserted 
by many a scientist, seems not to be 
based on scientific evidence. Schools 
Boy Scouts Manuals, other young 
men’s leaders fight masturbation= with 
the “scare-appeal,” and the US Naval 
Academy ruled as late as 1940 that a 
candidate “shall be rejected by the 
examining surgeon for . . . evidence of 
-. . masturbation.” 


Nevertheless, a little more than 90 
percent of the male population have 
had masturbatory experiences; when 
it occurs in pre-adolescence, it is al- 
most invariably continued into ado- 
lescence. Considerably more frequent 
among the upper classes with their low 
coital frequencies, masturbation in- 


Brivate Life of the Public 


volves 96 percent of the college men; 
among 69 percent of them it is con- 
tinued after marriage, providing as 
high a share as 9 percent of their total 
sex activities in married life. 

- ” « 


Turse are a few findings from the 
abundant wealth of figures provided 
by Alfred Kinsey’s report. The figures 
are sufficient to blast that great myth 
of the American Average Man who 
seeks and finds sexual satisfaction only 
in his nice normal married life; the 
figures are sufficient to explode the 
dictatorship of laws and mores based 
on this myth. As the figures show, 
the dictatorship cannot basically 
change man, his nature and his drives; 
its laws can only give feelings of guilt 
to those who break them, and feelings 
of frustration to those who do not 
break them. In addition to the 50 
percent of men who had extra-marital 
heterosexual relations, another 25 per- 
cent confessed that they would like 
to have them if they only dared. 
The mythical “average man” is a 
highly unusual, rare, abnormal, and 
perhaps, unless one disregards bio- 
logical facts, an unnatural creature. 
What, then, is normal and natural in 
human sex behavior? The statistics 
seem to give only one answer—that 
there is hardly such a thing as a nor- 
mal, natural, average behavior pattern. 
The variations between the individ- 
uals ef the species are tremendous; 
between the man who has two or three 
sexual experiences a year, and his 
neighbor who has 25 to 30 a week, 
there is an infinite variety of other in- 
dividuals, each a little further removed 
from the medium point and nearer to 
the extremes lies between them. 
Furthermore the variations are im- 
mense between the socio-economic and 
educational levels. The difference be- 
tween the man on Park Avenue whose 
experiences start at 20 to become 
highly promiscuous at 40, and the man 
on Second Avenue who has been 
highly promiscuous at 20, but settles 
down in monogamous marrizge at 30, 
are tremendous. Their concepts of what 
is natural or perverse, healthy or un- 
healthy, are, as Dr. Kinsey said, as 
different as the mores of two tribes 
living on different continents. 
Biological and psychological reasons 
make for the individual differences. 
Social and cultural reasons make for 
the group differences. In their con- 
flux within one individual, they create 
his uniqueness. Neither the individual 
pursuit of happiness, nor social sanity 
are promoted if the sex needs and 
drives of the real-life individual—pro- 
vided it does not infringe upon the 
legitimate rights of another individual 
—are subjected to, and officially out- 
lawed by, an arbitratry, antiquated 
myth of an average man who does not 
exist. 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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Common Sense About India 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
country. Since the attainment of vir- 
tual independence by India, Gandhi 
was one of the few Indian leaders who 
gained in prestige because he did not 
allow his ethical creed to be swayed 
by the bitterness and strife in divided 
India. He gave more than lip-service 
to the principles of peace and of broth- 
erhood among all communities. He was 
a towering source of strength to the 
moderate elements in Indian political 
life, represented by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and education min- 
ister Abulkalam Azard. Gandhi’s in- 
sistence that Moslems in India be treat- 
ed with tolerance and justice brought 
upon him the enmity ef extremists in 
his own community and his own polit- 
ical party. During his life he succeeded 
in checking the extremists; his death 
brings about a new situation. 

Reactionaries, extremists of all sorts, 
and plain bigots, will now find the great 
restraining influence removed and they 
may be expected to redouble their ef- 
forts for the capture of poiltical power. 

Nehru is now the only political leader 
who might hold the contending factions 
together. The extremist groups have no 
leader of his stature—no one with his 
popularity, knowledge of modern ad- 
ministration and of world conditions. 
Nehru alone commands the respect of 
educated classes, who occupy a central 
position in the country’s life. Nehru 
also has the great advantage of being 
Gandhi's proclaimed heir; he can invoke 
Gandhi’s memory. 

Therefore, the danger in India is not 


so much a coup, as a gradual shift in 
political power. Nehru will continue to 
be the head of the country, but the 
pattern will change underneath the sur- 
face. This will be evident in a stiffen- 
ing of policy towards the Moslems. It 
is notable that India’s attitude towards 
Pakistan, especially in the dispute over 
Kashmir, was softened only at the in- 
sistence of Gandhi. 

In any appraisal of Gandhi’s influence 
on the course of events in India, it 
should not be forgotten that his highly 
ethical approach often obscured mate- 
rial issues. Many economic and social 
issues are involved in the dispute be- 
tween India and Pakistan—for instance, 
the problem of highly fertile irrigated 
lands in the Punjab from which their 
Hindu and Sikh owners had to fiee, 
and which they would like very much 
to regain; or the problem of defense 
connected with the Northwest Frontier, 
which belongs to Pakistan, but in which 
India is vitally interested. Unless these 
and innumerable other similar prob- 
lems are solved, peace between India 
and Pakistan must. be impermanent. 
Gandhi's moralism did not lead to the 
solution of these problems, and there- 
fore his great influence did not prevent 
large-scale communal murders and de- 
struction. 

The death of Gandhi clears the deck 
for the struggle between extremists ‘uf 
both left and right) and moderates in 
India; it is a struggle that is going on 
all over Asia, from Iraq to Indonesia, 
and the outcome in India will power- 
fully influence the future, everywhere. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Broadcasts over 
Station WIBG, Sundays, March 14, 21 
and 28, from 2 to 2:15 p. m. Speakers: 
Algernon Lee, Liston M. Oak, August 
Claessens. ‘These talks will be well ad- 
vertised in the press and follow-up 
meetings will be arranged. . . . Pitts- 


- burgh, Pa.: Lecture by A. E. Davis at 


the Frick School, Thursday, Feb. 26, 
8 p. m.... New England: August 
Claessens speaks in Boston and Provi- 
dence on Sunday, March 21. Testi- 
monial farewell banquet to Leon Arkin, 
Feb. 22, 6 p. m., at the Hotel Bradford. 

. Chicago, Ill.: Banquet to Morris 
Seskind on his 75th anniversary, Feb. 
22, 6 p. m., at the Morrison Hotel. .. . 
Two new leaflets, four: pages each— 
“What Do We Mean by Social Democ- 
racy?” and “Must We Have Another 
Depression?” Send for copies: Social 
Democratic Federation, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y.... Newark, 
N. J.: Rand School of Northern New 
Jersey, Hotel Sheraton, Friday, Feb. 20, 
8:30 p. m.: August Claessens on “The 
Marshall Plan” Feb. 27: Augfist Tyler 
on “What’s Holding Up Housing?” 


cao 
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New York City 


New Officers: Herman Woskow, chair- 
man of City Central Committee; Mat- 
thew L. Metzler, vice-chairman; Jonah 
A. Viliatzer, recording secretary. Mem- 
bers of the City Executive Committee: 
Louis Cohen, Louis P. Goldberg, Rose 
Kaufman, Joseph Kessler, Algernon 
Lee, Meyer Levenstein, B. Lilienbloom, 
Joseph Leventhal, Matthew L. Metzler, 
Eli Rosenblatt, Sarah Rutes, Theodore 
Schapiro, Nathan Schechter, J. A. 
Viliatzer and Morris Waldman. . .. The 
City Executive Committee meets on 
Wednesday, Feb. 25. ... Public Affairs 
Committee organized to protect the 
5¢ fare and to fight for a referendum. 
...S.D.F., S.P. and other organizations 
will hold a conference on Saturday, 
Feb. 21, 2 p. m., at the Women’s Trade 
Union League, 247 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. .. . Algernon Lee speaks 
over Station WEVD every Saturday at 
9:30 p. m., Liston M. Oak every Thurs- 
day at 10 p. m.... Grand Bazaar under 
the auspices of the S.D.F. and J.S.V. 
Women’s Committee in the Rand School 
Auditorium, May 7-8-9; goods are being 
solicited. . . . Bronx Committee mass 
meeting, Saturday, March 20, at 740 
Allerton Ave. County Supperette on 
Saturday, April 10. 





Sociable-Supperette 
CARD PARTY 


Saturday, Feb. 28, 8:30 P. M. 
THE RAND SCHOOL 


7 EAST I5th STREET, N. Y. C. 
Arranged by 


THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE S.D.F. 


Admission - Door Prize - Supper - $1 
Can you bring sox, cap, hanky, etc., to 
— a child in Vladeck Home glad? 
You bring it. Well get it across. 





F. SHRAGER 


General Representative of Jewish Labor 
_ Committee in Western Europe 
President, Jewish War Veterans ot France 


“REPORT ON FRANCE AND 
THE PROSPECTS OF JEWISH 
LIFE IN EUROPE” 
Tuesday, February 24 - 8 P. M. 
PARK CENTRAL HOTEL 


SEVENTH AVE. at SSth St. 
Admission Free 
WOMEN’S DIVISION 
JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. C. 

















This deposit is re: 


BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 








* 
SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 

LL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1, 000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 — of i 
turnable 








FULLY COOPERATIVE 100%, UNION 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST see 84th STREET 


Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for bookiet N. L.-62 


ib witharoen 


aE Gree NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 
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The Holy Virgin at the Polls: 








Latin-American 


Women 


And the Men of Reason 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


Mexico. 
HE Indians of Latin America 
"TL exisin Genesis after their own 
fashion. According to their in- 
terpretation, God created the woman 
and she, being bored, went to work 
plowing the earth, preparing food 
and such, but God, seing that all 
this was done to no purpose, put her 
to sleep, removed a rib from her side 
and created man so that he could 
enjoy all that the woman produced. 
Then they sinned and the angels 
chased them out of Paradise, saying 
“For the rest of your days you shall 
work for the profit of the ‘cacique 
If the Indians tell Bible storie 
differently, it is 


of the whites does not cor pond 


because the Bible 


to the realities of their own Ife. 
The Indian woman is not only the 
main factor in the famils she 1 
also the slave of he husband and 
of their children 


At the time of her marriage 
already has a small income. A “man 
a non-Indian who 
has assumed that tith 
thereby that he doesn’t comsider the 


of reason” (i. e 


indicating 


Indians to be endowed with reason) 





Due to difficulties in transmission 
over which we have no conirol, 
William Henry Chamberlin’s reg- 
ular column does not appear this 
week. Next week, we shall again 


has alfeady given her a few chil- 
dren; at thirteen and fourteen the 
Indian girl is very pretty and ma- 
ture. She has the right to receive, 
for each child, one peso, one boli- 
viano, or one lampira (according to 
the country) per day, although there 
is no written law about it. If she 
has half a dozen children by the 
time she gets married, her husband 
can live comfortably and even pay 
his taxes without doing anything 
at all. This doesn’t take into ac- 
count the income he receives di- 
rectly from these children, as well 
as from his own, when they them- 
selves go to work at the age of 
seven or eight 


Once married, the Indian woman 
is faithful, always walks two steps 
behind her lord (except when he is 
drunk, in which case she carries 
him on her back), takes care of her 
household, sows, harvests, thrashes, 
kneads and cooks the corn, launders 
the clothes of the “man of reason” 
secretly grows marihuana, and ac- 
companies her husband to the door 
of the city hall on election day, 
picking him up there at night, dead 
drunk 

She is too busy to go to church 
often; when she does she falls asleep 
during the sermon. She practically 
never participates in the religious 
festivals, which the priest doesn’t 
attend for fear of witnessing too 
many customs that belong to the 


leg marihuana, the Indian woman 
sometimes gets drunk herself on 
“pulque.” 

She gives birth in two or three 
hours, buries her “angelitos,” her 
little angels, in less than that, and, 
at the end of her life, which rarely 
surpasses 50, she has had about a 
dozen children of which only two 
or three survive. Few mothers have 
known the joy of being a grand- 
mother. 


Tuts is the general picture and 
it is true for all Latin-American 
countries. Details differ from region 
to region, but everywhere she goes 
barefoot, works hard, and almost 
everywhere she is going to have the 
right to vote in municipal elections. 
This means practically nothing to 
the women of the cities (the “wo- 
men of reason”) because the ma- 
jority of them are not interested in 
politics. But the voice of the Indian 
women may work great changes in 
the life of the villages. 

The Indian woman will bring to 
her political activity all her ignor- 
ance and also all her hard experi- 
ence. She is less fanatical than her 
man, less subject to the influence of 
the Church, more ready to revolt, 
better accustomed to visit the 
lawyers and argue with the “caci- 
ques.” In time, this may change 
the indian’s general attitude of sub- 


of their villages in Mexico and Bo- 
livia under the governments of Car- 
denas and Villaroel. In the south 
of Mexico I have seen Maya and 
Toltec mayors and teachers. In the 
northern regions of Bolivia I have 
seen the Indian settlements revolt- 
ing under the leadership of women 
and defending themselves success- 
fully against the army, forcing the 
government to yield and grant them 
the right to sell their harvests. In 
Honduras I have seen the Indians 
carrying the statue of their patron 
saint, Santiago—more important to 
them than Jesus—to the polls, a 
ballot in his hand which was de- 
posited in the box, and not even 
the “men of reason” dared to vote 
otherwise than the Saint. 


* * x, 


I; is possible that giving the wo- 
men the right to vote will become a 
weapon and will take on the im- 
portance of a revolutionary measure. 
In the coming municipal elections 
in Bedoya, Honduras, the Holy Vir- 
gin may go to the polls side by 
side with St. Santiago, and followed 
by all the women of the village. 

It remains to be seen how the 
Virgin will vote. It is possible that, 
just as She remains for the Indians 
their old, pre-Christian snake-god- 
dess, her vote may not be at all 
what those who have just granted 
her the right to vote, expect. 


print the widely-read column by a 
Mr. Chamberlin, “Where the News re 
Ends.” 
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before the Spanish conquest. 
And when the husband goes off to 


market to sell the corn or to boot- 
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World Trade and Economic Conflict 


FI HE 58 nations whose trade experts are con- 
ferring in Havana are meeting great diffi- 
culties in writing a set of rules for world 

trade. The postwar intensification of nationalism 

is the worst block on the road to economic col- 
laboration. Conflicting national interests and 
ideologies are more diflicult to reconcile now 
than ever before 

Bankrupt or backward nations seek to pro- 
tect and encourage industrial development with 

tariffs and government subsidies, and to set im- 

port quotas and other restrictions on the free 

trade which the USA advocates. The United 

States argues that such devices would plunge 

the world into a new trade war like that of the 

1930s 
Particularly zealous of their national sover- 


eignty are the undeveloped nations that have 
recently won independence, as well as the agri- 
cultural lands of the Arab League and Latin 
America. They fear that highly developed in- 
dustrial countries like the USA will utilize 
the International Trade Organization to perpet- 
uate their economic dominance—and these fears 
are justified by all past experience. The war- 
devastated nations of Europe also want to com- 
plete their reconstruction before agreeing to the 
long-term ideal of multilateral and non-discrim- 
inatory economic cooperation, so that they will 
be in a better competitive position. 

Another factor is the tremendous increase, not 
only of nationalism, but of nationalization of in- 
dustry. 

The emerging ITO will be the result of a series 





Political Bosses, 


against the Hague political machine this 

week when Judge John Drewen directed 
a verdict of acquittal on a vote-fraud charge. 
Longo, a courageous opponent of Frank Hague, 
was victimized by the former mayor of Jersey 
City. His vindication marks a victory in the 
battle of the people of New Jersey against a 
corrupt and reactionary political machine, led 
by a boss who once said: “I am the law in 
this city.” 

The decline of the power of Hague’s gang in 
New Jersey, of Bess Crump in Memphis, ‘of 
Kelly in Chicago, seems to indicate a trend and 
gives reason for hope that the era of the political 
bosses is slowly coming to an end. 

Even Edward J. Flynn, long-time boss of the 


Jen R. LONGO won a five-year fight 


Old and New 


Democratic machine in the Bronx, New York 
City, could not maintain control of his strong- 
hold in the Congresisonal election there this 
week. He thought victory for his candidate was 
in the bag, but he was badly defeated by Leo 
Isacson, the candidate backed by Wallace and 
the American Labor Party, a Communist front. 
The Communist apparatus worked harder than 
did Flynn’s—posing the danger that the ma- 
chine bossed by Vito Marcantonio may replace 
the Democratic one. 

The old political bosses seem to be following 
Tammany Hall toward loss of power. But un- 
less the American people are alert, a new and 
more ruthless machine, serving a foreign power, 
may in many places fill the vacuum. 


mission to the “men of reason.” 
The Indians began to participate 
more actively in the administration 


Because in all the pre-Christian 
theologies this goddess was the 
symbol of Justice, of Revolt—the 
Principle of Evil! 
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of compromises, and will have far less authority 
to direct world trade than the USA desires it to 
have. But in future, if it is strengthened and 
nations live up to its rules, it might become the 
agency for solving the economic conflicts that 
in the past have led to wars. It has a long way 
to go and its start is not impressive—but like the 
UN generally there is hope that it can substi- 
tute law for chaos in the markets of at least the 
free world. 
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